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R JAMES M. BECK pointed 
out in a Washington’s Birth- 
day address at the University 
of Pennsylvania some quota- 
tions from the writings of our 
first President that have an immediate 
application to our present situation. 

At the time of the French Revolution, 
when pro-French and pro-British factions 
were violent in this country—even in the 
Cabinet—Washington wrote to Patrick 
Henry: 


My ardent desire and my aim has been 
to comply strictly with all our engage- 
ments, foreign and domestic, and to keep the 
United States free trom political connection with 
every other country, to see them independent of 
all and under the influence of none. Ina word, | 
want an American character that the Powers of 
Europe may be convinced that we act for our- 
selves and not for others. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the only way to be respected abroad 
and happy at home, and not, by becoming par- 
tisans of Great Britain or France, create dissen- 
sion, disturb the public tranquillity, and destroy, 
perhaps forever, the cement which binds the 
Union. 


There is nothing in conditions now that 
mitigates the wisdom of his advice of 
nearly 120 years ago. There has been 
one development which adds strength to it 
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We have asked Europe to leave the 
Americas to work out their own destiny. 
In every other quarter of the globe the trail 
of the European war has run. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine has kept it off the larger part 
of two continents. The turmoil in Europe 
affects the political prospects of China, 
Persia, of all Africa, and the islands of the 
sea, as well as the countries of Europe. It 
does not affect the political integrity of 
even so weak and distraught a country as 
Mexico on this side of the Atlantic. 

But the corollary of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is that we do not meddle in European 
affairs. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
rights of our ships or our citizens can be 
abused in Europe or elsewhere. We haves 
been scrupulously neutral. We have re-' 
spected the rights of the belligerents with- 
out favor. In some ways our neutrality 
has been of advantage to one belligerent, 
and in some ways to another. It was not 
done for either. We have maintained our 
neutrality because it is the honorable 
thing for the United States of America to 
do and we shall maintain our neutral rights 
for the same reason and for no other, 
whether these rights affect our hearts or our 
pocket books. And this we can do with 
courtesy and with firmness. 


Copyright, 1915, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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ADMIRAL VON SPEE AT TSINGTAU 


PROBABLY THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF THE GERMAN ADMIRAL BEFORE HE TOOK 
THE ‘‘ SCHARNHORST” AND ‘‘ GNEISENAU”’ INTO THE PACIFIC TO CONTEST THE CONTROL OF 


THE HIGH SEAS WITH ENGLAND 























THE GOVERNOR OF KIAO-CHAU AND HIS STAFF 


CAPTAIN MEYER-WALDECK, WHO SURRENDERED GERMANY’S COMMERCIAL AND NAVAL BASE IN THE FAR 
EAST TO THE JAPANESE AND ENGLISH FORCES 




























THE TSINGTAU TAUBE INTERNED AT HAICHOW 


THE ONE AEROPLANE OF THE GERMAN GARRISON WHICH SERVED WELL UNTIL JUST BEFORE THE 
FALL OF THE CITY, WHEN THE AVIATOR, LIEUTENANT PLUSCHOW, FLEW OUT OVER THE ENEMIES’ LINES, 
ESCAPED, AND FINALLY MADE HIS WAY TO THE UNITED STATES 
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THE HARBOR AT TSINGTAU 


GERMAN MERCHANTMEN SUNK TO KEEP THEM FROM THE ALLIES. IN THE HARBOR WERE ALSO THE 
‘ , ” ” 
GUNBOAT “JAGUAR,” DESTROYER “SQ0,”’ AND THE AUSTRIAN CRUISER “‘KAISERIN ELIZABETH 
































DURING THE SIEGE AT TSINGTAU 
SMOKE FROM GREAT OIL TANKS WHICH WERE SET ON FIRE BY THE BURSTING SHELLS ON OCTOBER 31ST, 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE BOMBARDMENT BY THE 140 GUNS ON LAND. THE SIEGE ENDED ON NOVEMBER 
7TH WITH THE SURRENDER OF THE CITY 
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PRINCE HUSSEIN KAMEL PASHA 


THE NEW SULTAN OF EGYPT. _ IT IS PART OF ENGLISH POLICY TO MAKE HIM CALIPH — 
THE SUCCESSOR OF THE PROPHET AS HEAD OF THE MOHAMMEDAN RELIGION — A POSI- 
TION NOW HELD BY THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. THE SUCCESS OF THIS PLAN WOULD GREATLY 
STRENGTHEN ENGLAND WITH THE WHOLE OF ISLAM 








MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER 


AN AMERICAN MINING ENGINEER, THE HEAD OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE RELIEF IN 
BELGIUM AT LONDON WHICH HAS ENTIRE CHARGE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN FOOD 
IN BELGIUM. MR. HOOVER IS A PARTNER OF MR. LINDON BATES, WHO IS VICE-CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMISSION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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MR. WICKLIFFE ROSE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION WAR RELIEF COMMISSION, WHO HAS 
RECENTLY RETURNED FROM A TRIP TO POLAND TO ARRANGE FOR RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERING 
NON-COMBATANTS 





DR. WALTER F. RITTMAN 
CHEMIST OF THE BUREAU OF MINES WHO HAS DISCOVERED AND GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC 
NEW PROCESSES TO CHEAPEN GASOLENE AND ENCOURAGE THE MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS 
AND HIGH EXPLOSIVES IN THIS COUNTRY 














MR. FRANK A. PERRET 


PIONEER IN THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF VOLCANOES, WHOSE DISCOVERY THAT VOLCANIC 
ERUPTIONS CAN BE FORETOLD HAS SAVED MANY LIVES _ [See page 688) 
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WHERE PAN-GERMANISM AND 
PAN-SLAVISM MEET 


HEN the English and French 
battle fleets turned their guns 
on the defenses of the Dardan- 


elles the eyes of the world followed. The 
15-inch shells of the superdreadnaught 
Queen Elizabeth awakened the possibility 
of the reinclusion of Constantinople in 
Christendom. 

In 1807 an English squadron forced the 
Straits, to attack Constantinople, because 
the Turk was an ally of the Emperor 
Napoleon. The Turk is attacked now be- 
cause he is an ally of the Kaiser. Since 
Duckworth’s passage of the Straits, Eng- 
lish troops fought with the French and 
Turks in the Crimea to block one of Rus- 
sia’s many attempts to gain the Dardan- 
elles and a free sea lane to and from her 
Black Sea ports. And from that time until 
the German gunboat Panther anchored off 
the Moroccan port of Agadir in 1911, the 
English fleet had been the real defense of 
Constantinople. 

With the new alignment of the nations of 
Europe came an unexpressed feeling that 
England should no longer be the chief ob- 
stacle to Russia’s desires to reach open 
water. On the day the allied fleets shelled 
the outer forts of the Dardanelles, Sir 
Edward Grey told the British Parliament 
that England was in sympathy with Rus- 
sia’s dreams for a free access to the sea. 
He added: “What form their realization 
~ will take will no doubt be settled in the 
terms of peace.””’ Some form of realiza- 
tion of Russia’s dream of a free route 
through the Bosphorus is what England 
is willing to pay for its alliance with Russia 
against Germany. 

An incident of the Balkan War well illus- 
trates something of what the control of 
the Dardanelles means to these two coun- 
tries. 

In the spring of 1912 the Turks tempor- 
arily closed the Straits. The great stores 
of Russian grain were stranded in the ports 
along the Black Sea, with a loss of millions 
of dollars. England lost $75,000 or 
$100,000 a day. Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Greece together suffered almost as much. 
On May 2d, 185 vessels lay idly anchored 
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east and west of Constantinople and many 
other British steamers which had started 
for the Black Sea were on their way 
through Suez, to the consequent disar- 
rangement of freights to the East. 

This year, also, millions of bushels of 
Russian grain lay useless at Odessa, while 
grain in Chicago sold for $1.57 a bushel. 
Russia produces about a quarter of the 
world’s supply of wheat. The opening of 
the Straits means not only an outlet for 
wheat, it means an open door for arms, 
ammunition, and other military supplies 
that the wheat will pay for. 

An ice-free port, access to the markets 
of the world, and the dominance of the 
Balkans—this is Russia’s aspiration in the 


Near East. It is the realization of Pan- 
Slavism. 
Against this dream is another—the 


dream of Pan-Germanism, with which the 
Sultan has chosen to cast his lot. Pan- 
Germanism includes the control of the 
Baltic by the naval base at the Kiel Canal 
and the control of the Black Sea by the 
fortifications of Constantinople. 

Germany itself and its allies, Austria and 
Turkey, dominated every practical route 
by which Russian trade could reach the 
markets of Europe. Pan-Germanism 
would make Austria dominant of the Bal- 
kans. It would make German influence 
supreme in Constantinople and German 
trade and industry dominant in Syria, 
Arabia, and in the valley of the Euphrates. 
Pan-Germanism is a great dream of a strip 
of German trade and influence reaching 
from the Persian Gulf to the North Sea. 
The realization of this dream would mean 
as much to Germany as the free access of 
the sea would mean to Russia. 

At Constantinople the two great aspir- 
ations clashed, with England and France 
on Russia’s side, and Turkey and Austria 
on Germany’s. 

Constantinople is Turkish, but Turkish 
influence has not been paramount. The 
Turk has held it by sufferance. _ It is one of 
the rich prizes of the struggle now raging for 
the reshaping of the political and economic 
aspect of the world. Constantinople can 
be fought for by Germans in Belgium 
and in Poland as well as by Turks in 
their own country. What Sir Edward 
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Grey said of Russian aspirations in Turkey 
is equally true of the German hopes in 
the same quarter: “What form their 
realization will take will no doubt be set- 
tled in the terms of peace.” 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


HE war in the air and under the sea, 
so often and so dramatically pro- 
phesied, has come, and yet it has 

come with many limitations. Neither 
the air craft nor the submarine has 
proved to be a deciding factor in war. 
There is nowhere else in the world a better 
field for submarine activity than the North 
Sea and the near-by British waters. The 
British navy has been concentrated in 
those waters since the opening of the war 
and thus far it has not lost a single first- 
line fighting ship by submarine. So long 
as its battle fleet remains intact it is 
the deciding factor in naval supremacy. 
The loss of the smaller ships which the 
German submarines have sunk has not 
affected the battle fleet. 

It has happened, as Sir Percy Scott 
prophesied, that: 

“If we ever go to war with a country that 
is within striking distance of submarines, 
| am of the opinion that that country will 
at once lock up its dreadnaughts in some 
safe harbor.” 

But the facts will not support his deduc- 
tion that: 

“Now that submarines have come in, 
battleships are of no use either for defen- 
sive or offensive purposes, and consequently 
building any more in 1914 will be a misuse 
of money subscribed by the citizens for 
the defense of the Empire.” 

If the British battle fleet did not exist 
the German battle fleet would come forth 
as its raiding squadrons have come forth. 
It would not have to turn back as they have. 
Germany would control the seas. Sub- 
marines might make it an uneasy control as 
they nowworry the Englishin their sea dom- 
inance. Nevertheless the battleship fleet 
is the supreme and deciding factor in the 
struggle for sea power. 

Nor does the experiment of a submarine 
blockade seem destined to affect vitally 
British commerce. In the first two weeks 
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of the blockade the submarines sank less 
than a dozen British ships, most of them 
small. Between January 21st, and March 
3d, 8,734 vessels of more than 300 tons 
each entered or cleared British ports. Of 
these the submarines destroyed fifteen. 
In the meanwhile, since the opening of 
hostilities six German submarines have 
been reported lost. 

The London Board of Trade’s summary 
of shipping casualties reported during 
February shows that the ordinary risks 
of navigation were responsible for a con- 
siderably larger number of British ships 
than were victims of German torpedoes, 
mines, or guns. 

The number of steamers lost was thirty- 
three of an aggregate net tonnage of 
34,947, with ninety-seven lives, of which 
nine steamers, aggregating 12,389 tons, 
were sunk by German submarines, with 
a loss of six lives, and one of 2,605 tons 
was sunk by a German mine. 

Suchare the results from what is probably 
the best submarine fleet in “€xistence oper- 
ating in a most favorable field. The 
threat of submarine operations has added 
tremendously to strategic and patrol prob- 
lems in naval warfare, but it has not taken 
from the dreadnaught its place of primary 
importance. 

Nor has the aeroplane become a deciding 
factor in war. It has fastened that honor 
more securely than before upon the guns. 
It has given eyes to the artillery so that . 
supremacy in the air means chiefly better 
service of the guns and better intelligence 
of the enemies’ movements. Attacks by 
aeroplanes and Zeppelins have had little 
or no direct military effect. The airship, 
like the submarine, has complicated war- 
fare and added to its destructive powers. 
Neither has developed into a decisive 
method of attack in itself. 

The automobile also has increased the 
speed of troops and increased the com- 
missariat facilities so that larger bodies of 
men can be maintained at the front than 
would otherwise be possible. In a few in- 
stances armored motor-cars have served 
in direct attack. But like the aeroplane, 
the motor-car has chiefly been useful in its 
auxiliary services to the men and guns at 
the front. 
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Against all the increased effectiveness of 
war in killing, one single expedient has 
made defensive warfare more effective 
than ever before—the trench. It had its 
origin in our Civil War. It was gener- 
ally used in the Japanese-Russian War. 
With the advent of heavier and more ac- 
curate artillery it has become deeper, bet- 
ter protected, and better screened. Backed 
by the fire of modern guns the odds in 
favor of defenders in trenches are greater 
than ever before. 


THE TARIFF AGAIN 


ness thought printed elsewhere in this 
magazine there are two ideas that 
stand out prominently: 
The first is the overwhelming optimism 
for the immediate future of this country. 
The second is the statement repeatedly 
volunteered in these business men’s letters 
that the country should go back to a pro- 
tective tariff. Business men seem not to 
have taken even the repeated public de- 
mand for tariff reduction as a demand 
which they need to heed except temporarily. 
In their hope of a new and higher tariff they 
forget that another tariff agitation will be 
no more beneficial than the agitations of 
which business has complained in the past. 
They overlook the fact that the Under- 
wood tariff is itself in effect a protective 
tariff. It was not passed as such. It was 
passed as a revenue measure. But we 
need, or rather we spend, so much revenue 
that the tariff was made as high or higher 
than the frankly protectionist tariffs of 
other countries. It was not drawn, how- 
ever, by the people whom it protects, nor 
will any other tariff in the future be so 
drawn, for we have happily gone beyond 
the stage of political immorality where that 
will be tolerated by the American public. 
There is another wider aspect of the 
tariff that many of these business men 
whose eyes are naturally close to their 
own affairs have not discovered. It is set 
forth in simple fashion by Mr. C. W. Bar- 
ron, the publisher of the Wall Street 
Journal, in his book “The Audacious 
War”: 
“A great and primary lesson for the 
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United States is in a thorough understand- 
ing that this war was caused by tariffs. 
The United States is the home of protec- 
tive tariffs. The sentiment under a pro- 
tective tariff is national selfishness. 

“It may, however, remain for the United 
States, while maintaining a protective tar- 
iff, to look to larger international relations 
and admit reciprocal trade relations. There 
is a wide field for study in connection with 
this war, for the same spirit—the wresting 
of commercial advantages by tariffs with- 
out regard to the fellow nation—is in many 
countries.” 

The effort of one country to gain an 
artificial advantage over its neighbor 
by tariff is not a sound policy no matter 
how scientifically the tariff may be devised, 
for it means one-sided trading, and that, as 
any business man knows, is but a poor and 
temporary business. In reality, it is not 
trading at all but exploiting, which leaves 
behind it a trail of suspicion and hate. 

Mr. Barron says that one of the funda- 
mental causes of the present great war is 
Germany’s desire to renew the scientific 
tariff arrangement which she has had in 
operation against Russia by which she can 
exploit Russian commerce. However ac- 
curate this judgment is, there are plenty 
of instances in history to show that arti- 
ficial and unnatural privileges in trade, 
giving one nation the right to exploit an- 
other, lead to bloodshed. The American 
Revolution is one example. There. are 
many others. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


r \HERE is in this country an ever 
present problem in the relation of 
business to politics. It began 

with the opening session of the first Con- 

gress. The first Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, William Maclay, went to that body 
to ask that an artificial basis for the iron 
industry of Pennsylvania be created by the 
enactment of a protective tariff on iron. 
The Senators from Pennsylvania have been 
true to type ever since. Since that time 
nearly all our other industries have been 
stimulated in a similar manner. We have 
tried to legislate prosperity upon one in- 
dustry after another by the somewhat 
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clumsy method of creating protection from 
foreign competition so that they might 
exploit our public undisturbed. This is 
the beginning of the relations of business 
and politics. 

However, when our manufacturers com- 
bine to make their exploitation more effec- 
tive and thereby increase their prosperity, 
we pass laws restraining them. For if 
the consumer realizes that he is being 
exploited he objects to the process and 
calls on the legislatures to protect him. 
This is the second step in the relations of 
business and politics. The legislatures 
are popular with business when they en- 
courage exploitation. They are popular 
with the consumers when they discourage it. 

Now, neither giving special favors to 
business nor business “baiting” is wisdom. 
We could get on much better without either 
practice. There can’t be one without the 
other. They follow each other in a never- 
ending cycle to which there is no stability. 
As long as our industry is based upon a pro- 
tective tariff it is resting on an artificial 
basis subject to change with but little 
notice, and the higher the tariff the less the 
stability and the greater the fall. 

There is another artificial aid to business 
that has caused us no end of trouble—the 
corporation. Corporations are also arti- 
ficial devices, the creations of legislatures. 
They were devised to help the accumula- 
tion of capital by limiting liability. Here 
again the paths of politics and commerce 
crossed and here again politics was helping 
commerce. And in this case as with the 
tariff the thing which the legislatures cre- 
ated did not turn out to be just what was 
expected. The corporations developed 
traits which the public felt were hostile to 
its interests. Here again the legislatures 
turned a chastening hand against its 
progeny, and the granting of special 
privileges was followed by penalties for 
using them. 

The cycle cannot be broken. But it can 
be reduced. Fewer special privileges will 
mean also less abuse to follow—in other 
words, a more even course for business, a 
return to a more normal and less arti- 
ficial state of economics. Such are the ob- 
jects of the lowering of the tariff, and toward 
this end will the new Trade Commission 
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work—to lessen special privileges and the 
consequent drastic restrictions on busi- 
ness and thereby to increase stability on a 
sound and fundamental basis. 


FOR A SQUARE DEAL 


- | “HE Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia 
& Reading, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads have issued a joint 
appeal to the people of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and Maryland, asking 
them to repeal the so-called full-crew laws. 
The railroads argue that the full-crew laws 
of these states compel the use of unneces- 
sary men in the train crews in certain in- 
stances and that the addition of these men 
not only fails to increase the safety of travel 
but actually demoralizes the service, so as 
to decrease it. The appeal quotes statis- 
tics to prove this, and shows, in addition, 
the waste which the extra men entail. 
It further states: 


This campaign of public enlightenment will 
be waged by the railroads in a manner that can- 
not possibly be legitimately assailed. There 
will be no lobbying, no star chamber confer- 
ences or private deals to influence public opin- 
ion or legislative action. The campaign will 
be fought in the open, purely on its merits. 

Definitely and finally to give public notice 
that the railroads ask only a square deal all 
around in this matter, the presidents of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Company,:and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, in announcing on 
February 9 that the railroads intended to work 
for repeal of the full-crew laws, pledged them- 
selves as follows: 

“Let us add that if there shall be evidence 
that without such laws the railroads would 
underman trains, to the hardship of employees 
or the detriment of or danger to the public, 
that, assuming the present Public Service Acts 
do not give to the commissions ample powers 
to determine what crews are necessary on differ- 
ent trains and to compel the railroads to man 
trains as ordered, we will openly support such 
amendments to the present acts as may be 
necessary to give such assurance.” 

The railroads now appeal directly to the peo- 
ple who demand the greatest safety at all times 
and who realize that a policy of wise economy, 
and not one of wasted revenue, will enable the 
railroads to fulfil adequately their obligations 
and meet those demands as they should be met. 
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This is a matter of greater public interest 
than the amount of money that can be 
saved or the improvement in service which 
can be made by the repeal of the full-crew 
laws. 

It is a matter of public morals and fair 
dealing. Asa people we have told the rail- 
roads that they must come into the open, 
conduct their business in the light of day, 
and leave lobbying, high finance, and all 
manner of chicanery to the past where it be- 
longs. The railroads were reluctant. Their 
plea amounted to this: “We will not get 
a square deal. The public will not help us 
and the demagogues will magnify our every 
little failing.’ Yet finally, despite their 
fears, come three railroads and state their 
grievance to the public, following exactly 
the course which they were asked to follow, 
and show their willingness to play fair 
and in the open. It is a public opportun- 
ity to meet them half way. Unless some- 
one shows that their appeal is less sound 
than it seems, the full-crew laws should be 
repealed. The public should demonstrate 
that it, too, can play fair, and that it will 
make fair dealing profitable to the roads. 
Nor should there be any hesitancy, because 
there may be other matters in which the 
railroads are still at fault. Fair dealing is 
not retaliation. It would be a great thing 
for the spirit of American life if this some- 
what new policy of railroad management 
met a hearty and generous response from 
the public. For nothing will encourage 
an enlightened attitude among the men 
who actually operate our railroads more 
than the realization that they can count 


upon the support of the public for any/ 


fair proposal. 


THE TENDENCY TO LEAN ON THE 
FUTURE 


HE New York Sun is authority for 
the statement that the debts of the 
Nation, states, cities, counties, and 

other minor political divisions, amounts to 
$49.97 a head for the population of the 
United States. In 1902 this debt had 
been $35.99 per capita. Twelve years be- 
fore—in 1890—it had been $31.76. 

The tendency to run into debt seems to 
be cumulative with us. In the eleven- 
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year period of 1902-1913 we added about 
three times as much to our burdens as 
during the preceding twelve years. 

The lesson of these figures, the Sun con- 
cludes, is ‘‘that by prodigal spending, by 
reckless mortgaging of the future to sup- 
port the whims and fads of the present, we 
have brought ourselves to a point where 
retrenchment becomes not an amiable 
virtue but a hard necessity. It must im- 
press upon us that we and not the authors 
of the European war have wasted our sub- 
stance and overloaded our taxpayers, and 
that if we are to find relief from our oppres- 
sive incubus we must seek it in the amend- 
ment of our own practices, and not look for 
relief in the outcome of foreign battles.” 

These facts and the deductions there- 
from are plain enough. But they are not 
all. The habit of mortgaging the future 
has not been confined to our governing 
bodies. It has permeated the warp and 
woof of our daily existence. We have 
added our future expectations to the capital 
of our railroads, factories, retail stores, 
almost everything in fact that could be 
made to carry a “security.”. We have 
been in an expensive and optimistic frame 
of mind. In almost every path of en- 
deavor we have been so confident of the 
success of our successors that we have 
borrowed liberally from them. Perhaps 
the shock of this great war may bring us 
to realize something of the uncertainties 
of peace and prosperity and make us lean 
less heavily on the future, which is but a 


poor help in times of trouble. ~A Tittle 


confidence, ready money, and present 
ability are worth millions of future expec- 
tations when the world is turned upside 
down. 


THE JITNEY 


VERYWHERE in the West and 
H South the public is talking of jit- 
neys and riding on jitneys. The 
word came into the United States as a 
slang expression for a nickel. It bids fair 
to remain as the name of a street motor 
car service. 
There have been motor bus lines in our 
cities for some time, but they seemed to 
make little headway. Then suddenly, be- 
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ginning in Los Angeles, in city after city 
from Portland, Ore., to Houston, Tex., from 
San Francisco to Louisville and Atlanta, the 
jitney appeared on the streets. The jit- 
neys are, of course, embryonic motor bus 
lines started as they are, because in em- 
bryo they need little capital and no fran- 
chise and are under practically no regula- 
tion. They are welcomed by the public 
because they are cheap, comfortable, and 
quick. Their routes, too, have an infinite 
flexibility. A jitney line can be started 
anywhere at a moment’s notice where it 
seems as if the traffic would pay, and 
stopped equally suddenly with little loss if 
the traffic does not pay. In outlying dis- 
tricts the jitneys can serve as feeders to the 
car lines. In the crowded: hours in the 
centre of the cities they can relieve the car 
lines of some of the short-haul traffic. In 
many ways the jitney holds out possibil- 
ities of usefulness, providing it demon- 
strates its ability to keep running at five 
cents a ride. 

The jitney is already a serious problem 
to many street car companies. The Los 
Angeles Railway, for example, recently 
laid off 100 men from its shop and stopped 
the building of 250 cars which had been 
ordered. It is estimated that the jitney 
competition costs that street car company 
$60,000 a month. 

The car companies naturally look upon 
them with disfavor. Nor can their competi- 
tion with the street cars be looked upon by 
city authorities as an unalloyed blessing. 
Practically all our street car lines charge a 
flat five-cent rate within a given radius 
and in the larger cities the radius allows 
rides of six, eight, and ten miles for five 
cents. These long five-cent rides are 
perhaps the best means yet developed for 
relieving the congestion of our cities. The 
car lines can offer these long five-cent rides 
because they also collect five cents for 
short rides in the more crowded dis- 
tricts. The flat five-cent rate for long and 
short hauls alike is based on public policy, 
not on the service rendered. The short- 
trip passenger is helping pay for the ride 
of the long-trip passenger because we want 
to encourage people to live in the suburbs. 

The jitney suddenly intrudes itself into 
this situation and establishes itself in com- 
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petition with the car line on the short and 
profitable hauls. If the competition were 
untrammeled the car line would drop its 
short-haul price and run the jitney out of 
business, and at the same time necessarily 
raise its long-haul price. But the com- 
petition is not untrammeled. The car 
lines are regulated for the best interests of 
the public. It would seem wise to regu- 
late the jitney toward the same end. 

There are unquestionably many ser- 


‘vices that motor buses can render in our 


cities and in these they should be encour- 
aged. But all transportation in a city 
is part of one problem and should be reg- 
ulated as such for the public benefit. It 
is easily conceivable that unregulated 
jitney competition might work ultimate 
harm to the whole. 

The time to study the problem and to 
regulate the jitney is the present, not after 
they have run loose for a year or two and 
congested traffic and killed people until 
public displeasure is roused. 

It is a good time for our cities to study 
their traffic problems. In their solution 
the jitney has a part, for unquestionably 
the jitney has come to stay 


A FINE SPIRIT OF GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


MONTH or two ago, in a speech be- 

A fore the Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States of America, the 
President said: 


In these [governmental] departments are 
quiet men, trained to the highest degree of 
skill, serving for a petty remuneration along 
lines that are infinitely useful to mankind, and 
yet in some cases they waited to be discovered 
until this Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was established; and, coming to this city, 
officers of that association found that there were 
here things that were infinitely useful to them 
and with which the whole United States ought 
to be put into communication. 


Soon after, the Secretary of the Interior, 
not waiting for discovery by some private 
agency, announced that Dr. Walter F. 
Rittman, the chemical engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, had found two processes 
of great possible public benefit. One is an 
improved method which is expected to in- 
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crease the yield of gasolene from crude oil 
200 per cent. 

The second process discovered by Dr. 
Rittman, according to Secretary Lane, may 
prove of more value to the country than the 
first. It is a method of producing toluol 
and benzol from crude petroleum. Toluol 
and benzol play such important parts in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs that this new 
discovery opens a way for us to compete 
successfully with Germany in what has 
been her own peculiar field. Moreover, 
these same two ingredients are indispen- 
sable in the manufacture of high explo- 
sives. 

It is hard to calculate the benefits of Dr. 
Rittman’s discoveries to the people of the 
United States. They are as great as his 
spirit was fine in giving his discoveries to 
the public. 

It is a spirit which permeates much 
government scientific work. Before Dr. 
Rittman, the Bureau of Mines has nade 
valuable discoveries which were patented 
and given to the public. For example the 
invention of smokeless powder, by Professor 
Charles E. Munroe, and the smoke con- 
densor of Mr. F.G. Cottrell. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave the public an 
anti-cholera serum for cattle, the invention 
of Dr. Marion Dorset, and the moisture 
tester for standardization of grain, of Mr. 
J. W. T. Duval. 

Other branches of the Government have 
done likewise, notably the Army. Major 
George O. Squier discovered the multiplex 
telephone and gave his invention to the 
public. “The Government pays me a sal- 
ary,” he said. “If we are doing anything 
here that is of benefit to the public, the 
public is welcome to it.”’ 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH LIT- 
ERATURE? 


HAT is the matter with Ameri- 
can literature is a question 
which arises every little while. 


Poetry, essays, the drama, the novel—they 
are all before the bar and are all indicted for 
commercialism and deficiency. A distin- 
guished author places the blame for the lack 
of good novels upon the money-blind pub- 
lisher who will take no new work seriously 
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unless it has a reputation to back it. An- 
other writer says the public taste is for 
cheap sensationalism, that it cares nothing 
for originality and that it gets what it 
wants. A third critic divides the respon- 
sibility among the public, the author, and 
the publisher—a solution which achieves 
impartiality but little else. 

Let us grant that evils are abundant. 
Yet there are one or two cheerful 
phenomena in the literary world that are 
so common that their importance is over- 
looked. The critics point to the past as 
the high tide of literature. What would 
an Elizabethan or Victorian author have 
said could he have known of a country of 
100 million people, three fourths of whom 
read, and where 6,000 new books are pub- 
lished every year—about 10 per cent. of 
which are fiction? There are more teach- 
ers using the writings of James Russell 
Lowell as text books now than there were 
subscribers to the Atlantic Monthly when 
he edited it. The reading habit, in one 
form or another, is as democratic a trait 
as we possess. From the pastime of a 
privileged few it has grown to be the need 
of a whole people. The limitations of a 
narrow audience of cultured people have 
broken down and there has flowed in upon 
them the great mass of the outer world, 
skeptical, for the most part, of the thing 
called “literature,” but mightily inter- 
ested in life, capable of understanding 
more and more and of a growing apprecia- 
tion. 

A man must have a lusty voice and a wide 
sympathy and understanding to reach so 
great an audience. Many of the old mas- 
ters have made this audience permanently 
theirs. Others who had charmed the 
older and smaller circle live now chiefly 
by reputation. Perhaps the smallness of 
their original audience was what gave them 
their success. Perhaps some of our mod- 
ern books would have become equally 
famous under similar conditions. There 
are books appearing nowadays which an 
intellectual man can read with as much 
pleasure and profit as “Cranford,” ‘‘Daniel 
Deronda,” or ““Tom Jones.” 

Literature is no longer exclusive, and it 
has, therefore, lost the flavor of exclusive- 
ness. Men now have not, perhaps, the 
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reverence for books characteristic of Lamb 
and Hazlitt. The reason is that books 
are more common companions than in 
those days—in Bacon’s famous phrase 
“they have come home to men’s business 
and bosoms” as never before. The big 
commercial success of such serious books 
as “‘Crowds,” ““What Men Live By,” “The 
Promised Land,” and the ‘Oxford Book 
of English Verse,” is significant. There is 
no doubt that the public taste is improving. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


N THE May number of this magazine 

| will begin a series of articles by Mr. 
George Marvin telling of the war 
which the Mississippi River wages against 
civilization in the great valley of this coun- 
try. It is a story written not only from 
a long trip of persona: observation but 
from the vast mass of testimony and ex- 
perience which engineers, steamboat cap- 


tains, etc., have gained from actual contact 
with the river. 

The floods have wasted our efforts for 
generations. There are photographs, taken 
after the floods have receded, that look 
like the pictures of Louvain and Ant- 
werp. 

Now that the Panama Canal is finished 
and open for business, the control of the 
Mississippi is the next great task before the 
American people. 

There are three problems involved in the 
handling of the river: 

1. Prevention of the enormous damage 
caused by floods. 

2. Revival of the river trade and the 
full use of the river for commerce. 

3. Reclamation of overflowed land. 

The articles in Mr. Marvin’s series will 
portray the flood, transportation, and re- 
clamation conditions along the Mississippi 
and explain also what plans are afoot to 
change these conditions. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT OF THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 


HE creation of a Trade Commission affecting all business, the centering of the con- 
trol of our currency in the Federal Reserve Board, the tremendously increased im- 
portance of our foreign relations—these among many other things are turning 
public attention more and more toward the activities of the Federal Government. For 
this reason the Wortp’s Work has decided to supplement its customary discussion of 
governmental affairs and to publish each month one or more editorial articles about the 


activities of the Federal Government. 


These articles will be written by a member of the 


magazine's staff in Washington who will keep in close and constant touch with the men 


and measures of which he writes. 


HEN, on March 4th, 

Congress adjourned, it 

left the President and 

the State Department 

facing the biggest prob- 

lem in foreign affairs since the Spanish War. 
The European war has become a very 
practical matter to us, for we have ships 
on the sea and business on the great waters. 
For the second time this came home 
sharply to our State and Treasury Depart- 


ments at Washington when Mr. Asquith on 
the first of March announced in the House 
of Commons that the Allies did not pro- 
pose “to allow their efforts to be strangled 
in a network of judicial niceties.” 

When the British Premier said that, he 
ranged England and France with Germany 
in the advanced pursuit of specialized re- 
taliation. This is a solid thing, alive with 
self-interest, real with hate, practical with 
the patriotic dedication to national survival. 
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There is also a fluid thing called law 
among nations; intangible, pallid by con- 
trast; the special property now of neutral 
States. The President, Congress, and the 
American people still believe in it. But 
it cramps the methods of nations at war. 
When Mr. Asquith proclaimed England free 
to act without the restraints of “‘judicial 
niceties,” he stepped down to the “‘prac- 
tical’’ level on which Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg refused to have Germany 
embarrassed by ‘‘a scrap of paper.” Into 
the scrap-heap, accordingly, after guar- 
antees i aaestediety, have gone, clause by 
clause, article by article, the old com- 
mandments laid down in conventions 
and declarations to which the _belliger- 
ents now at war have in times past set 
their seals with those of States still at 
peace. Meanwhile, out of their ruthless 
necessities the fighting governments 
fashion for themselves new codes and 
rules of war. 

There is no international law to sanction 
either the German submarine blockade or 
the retaliatory policy adopted by the Allies 
by which they assume the right to stop all 
trade by sea between neutral nations and 
Germany and Austria. But both Germany 
and the Allies feel that these measures are 
more important to them than the mainten- 
ance of the rights of neutrals—more impor- 
tant than preserving the standards set up 
by civilization. 

Whether or not they are right, it is 
understandable that they should thus 
ignore the law. As Mr. Lansing, the State 
Department’s Counselor, has said: “This 
war in its magnitude and methods is dif- 
ferent from all the wars which have gone 
before. In fact, we have to abandon that 
time-honored refuge of jurists and diplo- 
matists, precedents, and lay hold of the 
bedrock of principle. Diplomacy to-day 
is wrestling with novel problems to which 
it must apply natural justice and practical 
common sense.” 

In the wars of the last hundred years 
neutrals have been stronger than _belli- 
gerents. A majority of the great Powers 
have stood inexorably around a localized 
struggle, and seen to it that the rights of 
neutrals were respected. 

In the Balkan War in 1912, for example, 





the Turks closed the Dardanelles. This 
action particularly affected England. 
In discussing this situation Lord 


Lansdowne, the Liberal leader in the House 
of Lords, remarked that ‘‘sooner or later 
the nations would have to decide to what 
extent a belligerent Power, controlling 
narrow waters which form a great trade 
avenue for the commerce of the world, was 
justified in entirely closing such an avenue 
in order to facilitate the hostile operations 
in which that Power might find itself in- 
volved. Just as public opinion in any 
country would be slow to tolerate arrange- 
ments under which a local trade dispute 
might have the effect of paralyzing the 
whole industrial life of the country, so 
public opinion among the Great Nations 
would be slow to tolerate a state of things 
under which a local conflict involving only 
two Powers would be allowed to create 
such serious detriment and disturbance to 
the whole trading community of the world.” 

Now, with six out of the eight World 
Powers engaged, the condition is reversed. 

In this situation, what is the duty of the 
United States Government? 

The Department of State clearly defined 
the neutrality of this Government in its 
reply to Senator Stone, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, on 
January 24th. In that paper this Govern- 
ment asserts that contraband of war may 
be freely exported by its citizens without a 
breach of neutrality. “It is the business of 
a belligerent,” says the Secretary of State, 
“not the business of a neutral, to prevent 
contraband from reachinganenemy. . . . 
No obligation rests upon this Government 
in the performance of its neutral duty 

to equalize the difference due to the 
relative naval strength of the belligerents.”’ 

In that same declaration our Govern- 
ment left a way open for the Powers that 
control the sea to define what they con- 
sider contraband. We have admitted 
that there is no general agreement now in 
force between nations of what constitutes 
seizable cargoes on the high seas. 

Furthermore, the record of this Govern- 
ment in the past is not, as it freely admits, 
free from precisely the same criticism 
which we are now directing against Eng- 
land. And finally, it is a matter of doubt- 
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ful policy for us to advocate the strict 
definition of contraband. In case of war 
between this country and any other our 
ability to cut off the enemy’s food supply 
might very well become a major point in 
our naval strategy. Moreover, the ques- 
tion of the control “of narrow waters 
which form a great trade avenue for the 
commerce of the world” is more important 
to us now that the Panama Canal is open 
than it used to be. 

Our objection to the Allies’ announced 
policy of reprisal, as the State Department 
points out, is that it assumes the rights of 
blockade without either declaring or main- 
taining effective blockade. 

Thus the enormous patience with which 
this Government has so far conducted del- 
icate relations with Europe is as much a 
matter of consistency and self-interest as 
it is of disinterested neutrality. The great 
reasonableness shown throughout its re- 
sourceful and intelligent notes to belli- 
gerent governments is perhaps best in- 
dicated in the identical note to Germany 
and Great Britain, cabled on Washington’s 
Birthday but not published until March 
3d, in which the sincere hope is expressed 
that both governments may, by reciprocal 
concessions, free ships engaged in neutral 
commerce from the serious dangers to 
which they are now exposed, and thus 
unite in serving the common interests of 
humanity. 

Herein lies America’s great opportunity 
as the Administration sees it. While the 
belligerents appear willing to go any length 
in reprisals, with the double justification, 
as they see it, of self-preservation and 
“the other fellow began it,” the clear mis- 
sion of this Government is to remind them 
in all friendliness of some of the considera- 
tions of civilization which they seem to 
have almost forgotten. 

Although neutrals are in the minority, 
they cannot well be disregarded or ignored. 
Even in casting aside ‘‘judicial niceties” 
the British Government did not entirely ig- 
nore the American position. England’s 
reluctance to declare an effective block- 
ade is undoubtedly partly due to the 
British admiralty’s unwillingness to expose 
its fleet to the danger from submarines. 
But also the very lack of definition in 
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Great Britain’s ‘‘reply”’ to the German war 
zone decree was prompted by the Ministry’s 
unwillingness to close the door in the face 
of our State Department’s last friendly re- 
presentation of the rights of neutrals as 
hitherto defined. 

It would have been well had Eng- 
land stated this motive specifically. The 
President cannot, of course, accept this 
new theory of a “long distance blockade” 
any more than he can admit the German 
conception of a “war zone” in the open 
seas. Mr. Asquith’s Ministry may have 
contrived wisely as regards his country’s 
enemies, but they have made a clear mis- 
take in dealing with this neutral nation. 
The American public expected a higher 
standard from the British Government, 
and it is already abundantly evident that 
the President will have the backing of 
public opinion for whatever representa- 
tions or protests he may deem fit to make 
to the British announcement. 

Similarly, Germany, incapable of an 
actual blockade, reached out her submarine 
terror to trace an arbitrary war zone 
around the British Isles and announced 
that after February 18th she would not 
be responsible if neutral ships were blown 
up. However, on March 3d, in response to 
our Government’s note, she professed her 
ready willingness to modify her first de- 
claration of February 4th so as to insure 
the safety of neutral passengers and crews 
within the proscribed waters. 

It would have been well if Germany had 
more clearly stated in that first offending 
declaration the qualifications which she is 
now prepared to make in favor of the rights 
of neutrals. As it was, the Berlin Foreign 
Office called forth from Washington, sharp 
and distinct, the sternest protest ever ad- 
dressed by this Government to Germany. 
Intelligent public sympathy and _ public 
opinion are even more unitedly behind the 
Administration in its attitude toward 
Germany’s disregard of law than they are 
against the retaliation which Great Britain 
deems justified by Germany’s action be- 
cause the German action threatened Amer- 
ican lives as well as American property. 

We should abjectly miss our opportunity 
and wilfully step out of a high-destined 
course if we, too, went crazy and ourselves 
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adopted the suggested reprisal of a double 
embargo. Even if the public would be 
willing to give up the war orders of food 
and munitions such a course would bring no 
extra pressure to bear abroad, only sow 
hate where increased consideration and 
respect may even now be growing. We 
cannot threaten either side. The way to 
strengthen the neutral minority is not to 
join the majority at war. 

What our Government purposes is to 
go on playing according to the established 
rules. To withhold munitions of war from 
England and France would not be accord- 
ing to the rules. It would not be neutral. 
It would be merely sentimental. 

Neither would it be according to inter- 
national law to comply with Great Bri- 
tain’s desire to starve out her German 
enemies. But there is no need of being sen- 
timental about the starving of Germany. 
We did our best to starve the Confederacy 
into submission. Nor is our trade in food 
with Germany a vital matter tous. Ger- 
man trade does not bulk very greatly on 
our ledgers compared to our trade with the 
Allies who now control the lanes of import 
andexport. Although our combined com- 
merce has fallen off somewhat since July, 
the balance sheet shows a very large 
total in our favor. The falling off in 
exports to Germany has been more than 
compensated by the increase to France, 
Russia, and England. It is not Germany’s 
trade but our principle that we are conten- 
ding for. To relinquish our contentions 
would be cowardly. 

War as waged nowadays is a contagious 
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thing. No war was ever so contagious as 
is this general epidemic. The German 
zone decree and the British reprisal have 
had the effect of vicariously declaring war 
for the United States and other neutral 
countries. For although we are still 
exempt from actual bloodshed, our ships 
have been sunk, our sailors have been 
drowned, our non-contraband cargoes 
bound for neutral as well as belligerent 
ports have been seized. Thus, while not 
at war, many of the hardships of bellig- 
erency have been forced upon us. 

Without being either sentimental or 
cowardly, our Government intends to 
remain neutral as neutrality has hitherto 
been defined in the laws of civilized nations, 
applying those principles to the unpre- 
cedented conditions of this war by an 
unflustred exercise of cool common sense. 

In the maintenance of its neutrality as 
thus conceived our Government does not 
propose to be needlessly subjected to 
the contagion of war nor, while still at 
peace, to suffer the punishments of bellig- 
erency. 

The country has every reason to repose 
confidence in its Government’s attitude 
and method in pursuing this most difficult 
course. And it may justly be proud of the 
published utterances of the State Depart- 
ment in which, while making its position 
clear abroad and satisfying legitimate 
national and neutral interests at home, 
it has still maintained, by tact, reasonable- 
ness, and appreciation of the strains of war, 
the friendly character of all its dealings 
with foreign nations. 


PARTIAL PAYMENT INVESTMENTS 


Every month the Wor.p’s Work will publish in this part of the magazine an article of 
experiences with investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


HIS is the story of how two 
young professional men grap- 
pled with the problem of in- 
vestment. It is a narrative 
of systematic and intelligent 
effort to adapt investment method to par- 
ticular needs and desires, and at the same 


time to provide an effective stimulus to save. 
“T am a civil engineer with a technical 
education,” wrote one of these young men 
to this department recently, “and am just 
getting into a position where | have a little 
money to invest. 
“| realize that persons with small capital 
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should first and foremost ‘play safe.’ Yet 
my training has been of an analytical char- 
acter, and, since | have been largely en- 
gaged in valuation and rate-making work, 
| feel that I am a trifle more capable of 
giving careful study to the investment sit- 
uation than I otherwise would be; and, 
therefore, by a close analysis of conditions 
to profit somewhat by taking a ‘business 
man’s risk’, based upon careful and in- 
telligent investigation. 

“] have outlined a small campaign of 
education with another young engineer,” 
he said, “and together we have studied 
several financial books, including Pratt’s 
‘Work of Wall Street’ and Moody’s 
‘Investment Analyses.’ We also sub- 
scribe to some financial magazines. Re- 
cently, we spent several evenings going 
carefully over Moody’s and Babson’s 
manuals, ‘Poor’s Manual’ and the ‘Re- 
view of the ‘Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle.’ After such a study, we de- 
termined to buy Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific, Consolidated Gas, and Kansas City 
Southern preferred. 

“Now we find that we can make our 
capital go farther at this time by pur- 
chasing stocks on the partial payment 
plan, which we understand is a disguised 
marginal arrangement, thereby securing 
the additional incentive to save which 
comes with the obligation of meeting a 
payment regularly, at the same time ob- 
taining good securities at low prices and 
deriving a better average rate of return 
than by either the savings bank or building 
and loan plan, comparisons between which 
plans we have made. 

“We appreciate,” he added, “that the 
difference between investment, specula- 
tion, and gambling is largely an attitude 
of mind. Our attitude is much the same 
as that of the man who buys a house by 
putting down a 20 per cent. margin as a 
first payment, and covering the remainder 
with a mortgage, which he pays off by 
periodical payments. We think, at least, 
that we are ‘speculative investors’ who 
are concerned largely with securing as 
great a return as is consistent with a fair 
degree of safety, but who will smile if our 
securities go up in price.” 
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This letter is quoted here at length, be- 
cause it sets forth, in a particularly clear 
and adequate way, the correct application 
of the theory of buying standard stocks 
and bonds on instalment payments. The 
situation of the young engineer is typical 
of the situation of thousands of young men 
in this country, who, as this magazine has 
frequently pointed out, may with perfect 
propriety contract a part of their future 
savings for the purchase of securities at a 
time when they can contract to get the 
securities cheap. 

It was to place the right kind of oppor- 
tunity in the way of such investors that the 
partial payment method was adopted by a 
few of the standard investment houses 
about five years ago. The method, as 
applied to the purchase of stocks and bonds, 
was not then new, but unfortunately it 
had never been utilized for the distribu- 
tion of legitimate securities. It had, on 
the contrary, long borne the stigma of 
“ get-rich-quick”’- finance, and the experi- 
ence of thousands of innocent investors 
with it had been a grievous one. 

At first a development of small dimen- 
sions, and not even now as widely encour- 
aged as it might be in conservative banking 
circles, partial payment investment in its 
most approved form has stood the test of 
time, and is commended by scores of 
practical economists and men high in the 
councils of railroad, industrial, and utility 
enterprise. Statistics show that it is 
placing at the disposal of legitimate indus- 
try in steadily increasing amounts a supply 
of capital, for which little, if any, real 
productive use has heretofore been found; 
and it is, therefore, gaining more and more 
recognition as an agency of service, not 
only in encouraging thrift but, as one econ- 
omist has said, in holding out the possibil- 
ity of “unifying conflicting forces in our 
national life.” 

But the plan has limitations which must 
be generally understood and kept contin- 
ually in mind by its advocates, as well as 
by those who utilize it, if it is to escape con- 
demnation for failure to perform its usefu’ 
functions. Most of these limitations ap 
pear to have been carefully thought out 
by the young engineer whose letter sug- 
gested this article. They are easy to dis- 
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cover in what he has to say about the way 
he approached the solution of the problem 
of finding suitable employment for his 
small capital. 

His main premise is that it is the duty, 
especially of the small investor, to begin 
by acquiring some knowledge of the science 
of finance, and to supplement that by care- 
ful and intelligent investigation when the 
time comes to decide specificaliy what se- 
curities to buy. That, of course, is a duty, 
none the less important, for the inexper- 
ienced investor whose resources are large 
enough to enable him to buy outright. 
Such investors will always find that knowl- 
edge and facts with which to temper the 
advice, even of the most skilled and trusted 
counselors, are mighty efficient safe- 
guards against trouble and disappointment. 
But it is a principle that may be set down 
as unalterable that for the man who is not 
disposed to bring to the task of partial 
payment investment in some degree the 
same kind of forethought-as was shown by 
the young engineer, the savings bank or the 
building and loan association affords the 
only proper investment medium. 

Nor is it necessary for one to be in all 
respects as competently equipped by train- 
ing and education as the young engineer to 
exercise such forethought. For, after all, 
the whole science of investment is gov- 
erned by a surprisingly few fundamental 
rules and principles, easily comprehended 
by any one who will make up his mind to 
study them. 

A second limitation of the plan of par- 
tial payment investment, as applied par- 
ticularly to listed stocks, is suggested by 
the issues which these young men had 
picked out for their experiment. Without 
discussing in detail the merits or demerits 
of the various stocks in their list, it may be 
noted that they are all issues of old-estab- 
lished, dividend-earning companies. It 
is, indeed, a fact upon which too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed that this plan was 
not devised for, and ought not to be taken 
advantage of by, the man prone to venture 
his capital blindly in securities that have 
nothing more to commend them than some 
mere passing whim of popularity or the 
chance of purely speculative profit. 

This plan, in other words, is one whose 
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operation ought to be kept essentially 
within the realm of investment. It does 
not belong in speculation. It will prove 
genuinely useful only as it is made to serve 
the type of small investor whose aim 
primarily is to enjoy the pride as well as 
the material advantages of ownership of 
solid, seasoned bonds and stocks with 
stable yield of income. 

So that it is scarcely accurate to refer 
to the partial payment plan as a “ disguised 
marginal arrangement,” although in some 
of its technical aspects it has many of the 
characteristics of the margin account, 
which is the device of the speculator. Thus 
the Stock Exchange houses that have 
adopted it are no longer permitted to guar- 
antee their customers against calls for any 
part of the balance of their instalment 
accounts beyond the regular monthly pay- 
ments according to the pre-arranged sched- 
ule. Rather are they compelled by a rule 
of the Exchange to reserve the right to call 
upon their partial payment clients to in- 
crease their credits in case of a sudden and 
disturbing decline in the prices of their se- 
curities. Experience has shown, however, 
that the plan, as adopted by the best 
equipped houses, affords ample protection, 
even as it stands, against depreciation, 
other than what might be expected in a 
disturbance of rare severity. 

Two other phases of the partial pay- 
ment plan may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. One is the provision under which 
such an account may suddenly become 
transferred to the regular margin basis 
and thus deprived of its special privileges 
and immunities. That is the penalty pre- 
scribed for failure or neglect to pay any 
instalment when due. The other is that 
securities bought under the plan are regis- 
tered, and held until fully paid for, in the 
name of the dealers, who reserve the right 
to hypothecate them at any time for any 
amount. 

It follows that it is highly essential for 
the partial payment investor not only to 
figure out carefully in advance the extent 
to which he can safely commit himself 
in his purchases, but also to use every 
means at his disposal to satisfy himself 
that the firm with which he deals is one of 
unimpeachable reputation. 





























A SYMPOSIUM OF AMERICAN 


OPTIMISM 


THE COMPOSITE OPINION OF SEVEN HUNDRED AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN— 
THEIR VIEWS REGARDING THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE— 
THE ELEMENT OF HOPE IN WAR TIMES 


BY 


THEODORE H. PRICE 


N EUROPE, a majority of people seem 
to be sanguinary. In America they 
are sanguine. 

These two words, used to describe 
feelings that are so contrary, are de- 
rived from the same Latin root Sanguis, 
“bloody.” An understanding of why oppo- 
sing ideas are thus conveyed by words of a 
common origin is not without value in en- 
abling us to obtain a partial explanation 
of the economic paradox with which we are 
confronted in the different effects produced 
on each side the Atlantic by the same 
cause, the war. That sanguinary should 
mean bloody is easily understood, but why 
the hopeful man should be described as 
sanguine is not apparent until we reflect 
that the well nourished and healthy person, 
being abundantly supplied with blood, is in 
consequence naturally hopeful and opti- 
mistic. 

It has been said that “etymology is a 
micrograph of human history,” and the 
statement does not seem to be unwarranted 
when we consider that since the commence- 
ment of history, there has never been a year 
of universal peace and yet hardly an in- 
stance in which hope failed to take fresh 
inspiration from the desolation of war. 

That_there must be some occult relation- 
ship between war and optimism in econom- 
ics at least, is becoming apparent to those 
who are endeavoring to find an explanation 
for the paradox of a world’s war waste and 
a spirit of optimism, economy, and charity 
which is almost universal in Europe as well 
as in America. 

Manyefforts toresolve this paradox have 
been made. One of the most informing was 
recently undertaken by a prominent New 


York banking house. Last February, it sub- 
mitted seven questions in regard to the busi- 
ness situation to about two thousand suc- 
cessful merchants and bankers throughout 
the United States with the following letter: 


We are moved to make this inquiry because 
we confess ourselves puzzled by the economic 
paradox which seems to confront the business 
world. The nations of Europe are borrowing 
enormous sums of money and spending it 
lavishly, that millions of armed men may be 
able to kill each other and destroy property. 

Six months ago, it was universally predicted 
that the result would be complete financial des- 
olation, high rates of interest, and trade paral- 
ysis. These prophecies have not been realized. 

On the contrary, there is to be noted an un- 
exampled ease of money both in this country 
and in Europe, increasing commercial activity, 
gradually advancing prices for securities and a 
demand for many commodities that is almost 
without precedent. 

In the United States particularly, a superfi- 
cial view of the situation seems to justify opti- 
mism. Does a closer study of the facts warrant 
the same conclusion? The merchandise balance 
of trade in our favor for the month of December 
was one hundred and thirty-two million dollars. 
Our exports for 1915 promise to exceed our im- 
ports by nearly a billion dollars, which is four 
hundred million above the previous record. As 
Americans will probably spend several hundred 
million dollars less in Europe during the coming 
summer than they have been in the habit of 
doing, the result will be an enormous credit 
abroad in favor of the United States. 

As it is practically impossible for us to collect 
this credit balance in gold, we will have to take 
payment of the debt in securities. In effect, we 


will be selling our wheat at about $1.50 a bushel 
and buying our own securities back from Europe 
at prices which are undoubtedly low in relation 
to their intrinsic value. 
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If the science of mathematics is not mislead- 
ing, the basis of exchange so established should 
be highly beneficial to this country. 

In looking back over the economic history 
of other great wars, we are confronted with the 
same paradox. The Napoleonic Wars produced 
great prosperity for England, the American Civil 
War engendered a period of commercial and 
speculative activity in the United States which 
did not exhaust itself until the panic of 1873, 
and the Franco-Prussian War had the same 
effect in so far as both France and Germany 
were concerned. 

While we cannot deny the fact that the tide 
of business confidence and activity seems now 
to be a rising one, it is exceedingly important 
for us to know whether the improvement is logi- 
cal, or due to a thoughtless inversion of cause 
and effect in the minds of careless observers. 


The questions which accompanied the 
letter and the tabulation of the 701 replies 
received, appear on the opposite page. 

Although thisinvestigation was originally 
undertaken to enable the bankers and their 
friends to reach sound conclusions as to the 
probabilities of business and the value of 
American securities, it has since been printed 
and publicly distributed and may be prop- 
erly referred to as corroborating the be- 
lief that the present war, though the 
greatest in history, is no exception to the 
general though seemingly cruel rule that 
war stimulates trade and expands credit 
and that the stimulation and expansion 
continue a long time after peace is reés- 
tablished. 

The practical reasons for this post-bellum 


expansion of trade and credit are revealed . 


by the answers to questions 1, 2, 3, 5, and 
6 which indicate that as a result of the com- 
mercial inertia at first incident to war, stocks 
of goods are allowed to run down, credit 
accumulates, unemployment becomes gen- 
eral, and economy and sobriety are induced. 
With the return of hope, which follows close 
upon right living and sober thinking, an 
increased demand makes necessary the re- 
plenishment of stocks, abundant credit fa- 
cilitates the process, reémployment becomes 
general and trade acquires an impetus 
which frequently engenders a speculation 
that does not run its course until the war 
which was its genesis is long over. 

It is important to observe that in this 
eternal sequence of contraction and expan- 


sion the actual recovery of trade is neces- 
sarily preceded by an emotional recurrence 
of hope and optimism that is only possible 
when theman or the community has become 
normally sanguine because normally well 
nourished and provided with the blood 
which health and vigor presupposes. 

It is, therefore, most significant that out 
of about 701 well informed business men in 
forty-five different states, only 160 confess 
themselves discouraged by the outlook 
while 420 report that they look hopefully 
forward to the future, and 121 say that con- 
ditions are normal, which for most business 
men is an admission of great prosperity. 

Certainly in the conditions thus disclosed 
there is every warrant for the belief that 
the people of the United States are about 
to enter upon a period of great prosperity. 
There is the demand which confidence in 
the future may be expected to evoke, there 
will be the activity in manufacturing to 
meet this demand, and there is abundant 
credit with which to finance the increase 
in domestic trade that will result. Some 
of the letters from business men that are 
printed with this report show angles of 
observation that are novel to most of us. 
For instance, a publisher of school books 
says: 

Let me say at once that the educational 
publishing business does not, ordinarily, correctly 
reflect the general business conditions. It is a 
seeming paradox that the educational publishing 
business is better in times of general business 
depression, and this probably for the reason that 
when children over fourteen years of age cannot 
find employment they go to school, and if they 
go to school they have to buy school books. 


The advent of the “jitney”’ and its effect 
in the Northwest is thus described by a 
lawyer of Seattle, Wash.: 


Electricity and the gasolene vehicle have up- 
set and disorganized the freight and passenger- 
carrying situation in more than one-half of the 
communities in the United States. We all see 
this, but, owing to the larger investments, either 
will not see or stubbornly continue in a set 
course, hoping against hope for a change in that 
which cannot change. 

There is a very rich valley extending all the 
way between Seattle and Tacoma, known as the 
White River Valley. It is given over entirely to 
growing bush fruits, truck gardening and dairy- 
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ing, the latter being the larger industry, for there 
are more than 30,000 milk cows in the district. 
Through this territory the Northern Pacific built 
its line in the ’70’s. It did the freight and pas- 
senger business. This line was paralleled by 
the electric interurban between the two cities, 
constructed, as I recall now, in about 1900. The 
electric line took absolutely all of the passenger 
and freight business away from the steam line, 
as it made a lower rate. By that time the farm- 
ers commenced the agitation forand construction 
of public roads. There are now many miles of 
hard surface road, so that gasolene propelled 
vehicles can go everywhere. These have taken 
all of the business away from the electric line, 
and last year its gross income was scarcely more 
than its gross outlay. Gasolene trucks carrying 
ten tons of vegetables or milk bring the produce 
into the city, and take back, from the wholesale 
stores doors direct to the retail merchant’s store, 
the merchandise. What is true in Seattle and 
Vicinity is true in hundreds of other communi- 
ties. The statistician has not yet carefully 
figured this last loss to the steam and electric 
lines, but it is exceedingly heavy, and may show 
where the profit has gone, which otherwise would 
be, and heretofore has been earned. 

Again, the “‘jitney’”’ bus has in many Western 
cities taken 30 per cent. away from the street 
car systems. These “‘things’’ have come to stay, 
but they are destroying values. Right or wrong 
we must face unflinchingly the conditions. Even 
though ruining property, the general populace 
don’t care and will patronize the “‘jitney.” 


One of the largest distributors of hosiery 
and underwear in New England writes: 


I believe that the outlook for 1915 may be re- 
garded as encouraging in business circles. This 
opinion is warranted by many conditions plainly 
manifest to any studious observer, and finds 
particular support in the testimony of our trav- 
eling representatives who are having dealings 
with merchants in every State in the Union. 
These men are undoubtedly working somewhat 
harder for the same amount of business, but they 
are getting this amount, and their sales are aver- 
aging normal, and in some sections a little more 
than normal. 


Theproprietor and manager of the Black- 
stone Fiotel, in Chicago, claims that the 
hotel business is a responsive and accurate 
barometer of trade, and says: 


The outlook for American business during the 
year 1915 is encouraging. The hotel is an indi- 
cation of how the public feels in connection with 
travel and expense. Our business, in common 
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with other hotels, met with a severe shock when 
the war broke out, and our aggregate receipts 
fell off sharply. .It was noticeable, however, 
that the recovery after the first shock was steady 
and always upwards. For instance, the month 
of November in every year of our history always 
fell behind October, to some degree. This year 
November showed a gain over October for the 
first time in our history, showing the upward 
trend, and coincident with the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce{Commission, travel seemed 
to at once assume a more normal aspect, and 
our house count for the past month increased 
thirty-five per day over January, 1914. Re- 
ceipts from social functions (banquets, balls, 
and entertainments during the social season) 
show quite a marked falling off, whilé general 
travel, as stated, is gaining. This is a healthy 
indication, as the movement of people through 
the country is what counts. The recent Auto- 
mobile Show has brought more visitors to Chi- 
cago than ever before apparently, and the 
Blackstone this past week has averaged well 
above its previous records. It remains to be 
seen whether this tide and trend of travel will, 
continue along the up grade. We think it will, 
and that our low point will be quite a little 
higher during the coming months. The fact that 
people cannot, during 1915, go to Europe with 
any degree of safety or comfort, will bring home 
the slogan ‘‘ America for Americans’ much more 
forcibly than heretofore, and in this respect, if 
in no other, the United States is bound to be the 
gainer. 


Mr. James Carleton Young, of Minne- 
apolis, is optimistic as to the future of our 
trade with South America, and says: 


All our schools, private or public, should re- 
quire the study of Spanish. The education of 
no young man who is going to engage in com- 
merce should be considered in any way coimplete 
unless he thoroughly understands the Spanish 
language. Of course, Portuguese is also much 
to be desired, but a special emphasis should be 
placed on the Spanish. We should send lécturers 
of ability, who would go through these countries 


- giving free entertainments, demonstrating our 


manufactures and manufactured goods, and our 
great wholesale houses should flood the country 
with able salesmen who understand Spanish and 
the Latin people. 


Mr. George H. Holt, of Chicago, a pro- 
minent lumberman. says: 


It would certainly be an “‘economic paradox” 
if the “lavish spending of money’ by European 
nations did not produce commercial prosperity 
rather than “financial desolation.” 
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So long as the nations spend the money some- 
body must take it in. Some property may be de- 
stroyed, especially warlike property and some 
people will be killed (not our property nor our 
people), but the percentage to world totals is 
negligible for the time being. 

This is the period of exaltation and stimula- 
tion. Depression may follow later (more or less 
profound) subject to all sorts of contingencies 
and exceptions, but it cannot persist at the same 
time and place with stimulation. It must wait 
for its turn. 


Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Bank of 
Chicago, writes: 


Undeniably, there has been an improvement 
in sentiment, and confidence has been strength- 
ened. Commercially, there is a better tone, 
and every day we hear of resumption of opera- 
tions by plants that have been idle. 

It is one of the strangest phenomena that 
many of the great wars have been accompanied 
by periods of increasing business after recovery 
from the first shock of the declaration of war. 
It would seem natural that the destruction of 
property and loss of life would have a depressing 
effect upon non-combatant nations, but the re- 
verse has usually been true, particularly with 
reference to certain lines of endeavor. During 
such periods the ‘demand has naturally been 
keenest for farm products and munitions of 
war. It would require a man learned in the 
art, to explain the psychology of it all, but it 
seems that war creates a spirit of daring even 
among peoples not directly involved, that causes 
them to take greater chances in business. The 
cry, “Here is a new opportunity, let us seize it” 
is not infrequent. This daring even goes so far 
that it sometimes leads to reckless speculation. 
Of course much of the stimulation in the coun- 
tries at peace comes from a temporary greater 
decrease in production than in consumption in 
the countries at war, and also from the fact that 
manufacture and distribution assume abnormal 
activity in lines that are usually quiet. In other 
words the avenues of greatest activity change. 
Our foreign trade position at the present time 
illustrates the point. 


but with the conservatism of the banker, 
he adds: 


Despite all the foregoing, the assumption that 
war in one part of the world brings permanent 
benefit to another, ts a fallacy. There cannot 
be monumental waste without ultimate reaction 
in every civilized country. While it may de- 
velop that a season of temporary prosperity will 
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be partly induced by hostilities, in the end we 
shall all have to make our contribution, in some 
form, to the rebuilding of properties, and the re- 
plenishing of capital. The strain of financing 
the war must come some day, and when it does, 
all the financial centres of the world will feel it. 
Capital will be scarce indeed, and the stringency 
will cause high interest rates and possible trade 
disturbances. This possibility is not, however, 
close enough at hand to cause immediate worry. 


Mr. George M. Verity, president of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, at 
Youngstown, O., says: 


We have the greatest country in all the world. 
We have the most active and progressive people. 
We have unlimited natural and industrial re- 
sources and we are at peace. 

The unusual need of all the world is both our 
responsibility and our opportunity. We have 
only to accept the fact, quit trying to figure 
“why” we are so fortunate, or what foolish 
thing we could possibly do to check the mighty 
trend of events, and march ahead into the great- 
est period of prosperity that this or any other 
country has ever known. 


Mr. F. A. Chamberlain, a Minneapolis 
bank president, writes: 


Looking at it from our standpoint, | feel very 
hopeful as to business conditions in the North- 
west for the coming year.” 


Mr. Ernest N. Hill, of Anderson, Ind., 
writes: 


I am optimistic and believe that this country 
is at the dawn of the most prosperous period it 
has ever known, and it is very important that 
we have the best business Administration it is 
possible to have. 


Mr. W. B. Doddridge, of St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

Fundamentally the economic condition of the 
United States is sound. 

There is no plague, no famine, no war; upon 
the whole, the people are contented and happy, 
and more blessed than in any other section of 
the whole world, and the standard of living is 
higher. 

The dawn of civilization of the world began 
with the discovery of America four hundred 
years since. 

The United States is but twenty per cent. de- 
veloped, and in the constructive period now in 
progress, is a borrower of money; the European 
war took this country by surprise, temporarily 
demoralizing the machinery of business. 
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In addition to the development of the 80 per 
cent. of the United States still undeveloped, all 
of that vast territory south of the United 
States, including Mexico, Central America, 
and the west coast of South America is open 
to immediate exploitation. If the United 
States buys their raw materials, they will buy 
our manufactured articles and merchandise. 
What have we to worry over but “be always on 
the job.”? A long period of prosperity is ahead. 

Volumes could be written, and not overstate 
the truth, or do the subject justice. Tempor- 
ary reactions are necessary to a healthy growth, 
and are soon outlived. 

Drastic measures of economy, adopted by the 
great corporations, and individuals, are the pen- 
alty of ignorance, extravagance, and overpro- 
duction. After the lesson taught by these is 
learned, progress is resumed upon a sound basis. 
That has been the recorded history, and ex- 
perience of the United States. We have never 
faced a crisis without a Moses appearing to lead 
the Children of Israel out of the Wilderness. 


Letters from the cotton states are a little 
less optimistic, but the period of acute de- 
pression seems to have passed. 

Writing from Atlanta, Ga., Mr. John W. 
Grant, a director of the Southern Railway, 
says: 

I look for a period of activity and reconstruc- 
tion at the close of the war with Europe in the 
market for the products of our fields, forests, and 
mines, and a bidder for capital to replace the 
destruction being wrought. 


Mr. Wm. H. Samford, of Montgomery, 
Ala., says: 


To use the trite expression of a great financier, 
any man who bets against the prosperity of the 
United States, will lose his bet. Ofcourse, there 
will come eras of depression, and at the present 
time by reason of the conditions in Europe, busi- 
ness conditions in this section are entirely cha- 
otic, and no man can tell just when this situa- 
tion will become better; that it cannot become 
any worse, I am sure. 

My own opinion is that the war in Europe has 
already done to the South all the harm it can do. 


Mr. Wm. G. Newby, president, Ameri- 
can National Bank of Fort Worth, Tex., 
says: 

This State was never in a more generally pros- 
perous condition, except in regard to market con- 
ditions, with respect to one commodity, cotton, 
and that in many districts has been offset to some 
degree by the increased yield. We have the finest 
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seasonal conditions that have existed at any 
time within the past ten years, and have every 
reason to expect the best agricultural yield in 
1915, we have had for years. 


It would be unfair, however, to say that 
all the letters are optimistic. In many 
there is to be noticed a note of apprehen- 
sion lest with the return of peace the im- 
poverished millions of Europe, compelled 
to work on any terms, will flood the United 
States with the products of cheap labor 
and furnish a competition that cannot be 
met here without great industrial distress. 

Those who take this view apparently 
forget that once the armies disband, Eu- 
rope’s first concern will be to replenish her 
own exhausted supplies and they also for- 
get that a greatly increased emigration 
from the East to the West has hitherto 
always followed a great war. 

It is, however, interesting and important 
to note how many men are disposed to 
charge the Administration and the tariff 
revision with responsibility for the business 
depression from which we seem to be 
emerging, and the recurrence of which 
seems to be feared unless a high tariff shall 
be reéstablished. 

The general manager of the Hunter Arms 
Company, Fulton, N. Y., says: 


It is very hard to judge in regard to 1915, but 
we are hopeful that the summer and fall will pro- 
duce good results. It certainly will have to do 
better than at the present time to give people 
much encouragement. This country certainly 
cannot prosper without a fair protective tariff 
for the difference between labor in the United 
States and Europe, and the people are waking up 
tothis fact. It will be demonstrated by the next 
president, who will be elected on a protective 
tariff platform. In the writer’s opinion, there is 
absolutely no question about this. 


Mr. C. F. Williams, a woolen manufac- 
turer in Bridgeport, Pa., says: 


On the whole if the European war keeps up, | 
think 1915 will be a better year for business than 
1914. If the war should suddenly stop and 
foreign countries be free to flood the United 
States with their cheaper-made goods, I predict 
a sore and bitter experience for our people. 


Mr. D. H. Burrill, of Little Falls, N. Y., a 
manufacturer of dairy machinery, fears the 
competition of China and Japan, and writes: 
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The present conditions politically and indus- 
trially are going to develop China and Japan 
enormously, particularly because of their frugal- 
ity and industry, and the very quick efficiency 
which they show in manufacturing, with the 
best of labor costing but a few cents a day. 
Therefore the Protective Tariff must again pre- 
vail for the United States, or labor must advance 
in foreign countries, or decline here, or industries 
affected in the United States must die, as seems 
evident to me as a common sense proposition. 


Mr..N. H. Fairbanks, of Springfield, O., 
treasurer of The Fairbanks Tool Company, 
writes an interesting letter in which he says: 


A superficial view of the situation seems to 
justify optimism. But a little intelligent con- 
sideration and common sense analysis of the 
situation in these United States will not justify 
real optimism. The resources and possibilities 
of this country are enormous (that is a bit 
bigger than big), and it requires large associa- 
tions of capital, energy, and brains to develop 
and market them at reasonable cost and a small 
margin of profit to the operators and a fair price 
to the purchasers. This is big business. Big 
business is necessary to ‘“‘steady the industrial 
boat” and to make it possible for small business 
to achieve success. 

This is a fundamental basis for expanding 
business in this country. 

It was necessary that this basis be guarded 
and protected against assaults of demagogues 
and a mendacious press, if conditions were to 
continue advantageous. Yet the sad spectacle 
of demagogic and socialistic braying against 
“big business and successful business men” for 
ten long years has run through the press and 
magazines of the country unchallenged by the 
business fraternity. These unwanton assaults 
have been crystallized into political platforms, 
and vitalized into statutes which have shackled 
and hobbled the activity of the great stabilizing 
businesses of this country, and yet “mortal 
man ’’wonders at business and commercial paral- 
ysis, and why there is a “want of confidence.” 
Confidence is the word—the mainspring to all 
business activity. Without confidence there is 
“nothing doing.” Want of confidence is the 
chief trouble with us to-day and answers in a 
large measure the seeming ‘‘economic paradox 
which seems to confront the business world.” 

The cowardice of business men throughout 
this country, shown by their failure to coura- 
geously meet the meddlesome assaults of recent 
years, must be replaced by a militant business 
men’s army, which must step to the front and 
take an open and active part in the politics of 
this country, and restore the administration of 
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government to competent business hands, in- 
sure enactments that will build up the indus- 
tries of the country and repeal all discouraging 
and destructive statutes; and many men, placed 
on important commissions to censor and to con- 
trol the activities of important lines of business, 
who are unfit for those positions because having 
no actual knowledge of the true factors that 
vitally affect those lines, and who could not 
earn a decent living if employed in the service of 
the business they seek to supervise, must be 
replaced with men properly qualified by ample 
service in the business they would supervise. 
When these changes are made, prosperity will 
revive and spread over the land, and business 
will have a heart for every contest. Without 
this the “puzzling” paradox will continue to 
confound the credulous optimist. 


These letters are quoted because they dis- 
close a disposition, usually characteristic 
of the pessimist, to lay the blame for trouble, 
present or expected, on some anthropo- 
morphic power or personality in whom ab- 
solute control of the issues of happiness or 
unhappiness is assumed to be vested. 

It is this tendency that is responsible for 
the survival of the monarchical principle in 
government, and it should be the purpose 
and constant effort of democracy to get 
away from it. 

In a government deriving its authority 
from the consent of the governed, it is idle 
to rail at the action of the majority. If 
they are wrong in their decisions upon 
economic questions, poverty, and distress 
must be relied upon as correctives, for it is 
to be doubted whether verbal argument 
has ever changed the convictions of a single 
person in regard to the tariff. 

Just now the dream of the most extreme 
American protectionists would seem to be 
fully realized. The war has nearly stopped 
all importations of European manufactures 
and has enormously increased our exports. 
Perhaps it will develop a financial and in- 
dustrial independence that will make pro- 
tection less necessary. Who can tell? 

To borrow trouble from the distant fu- 
ture is to make an unnecessary and unpro- 
ductive loan. 

The vast majority of people in this coun- 
try are now optimistic. To encourage their 
hope would seem to be a duty. We have 
high authority for the belief that faith can 
remove mountains. 



























WITH THE GERMANS IN TSINGTAU 


AN EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF GERMANY’S COLONY IN CHINA 


BY 
ALFRED M. BRACE 


HE Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment sincerely believe it their 
duty to advise the Imperial 
German Government : 
to deliver to the Imperial Jap- 
anese Government, without condition or 
compensation, the entire leased territory 
of Kiao-chau .’ was the courteous 
request from Tokio on August 15th last. 

“If the enemy wants Tsingtau he must 
come and take it,’ came the defiant retort 
from Captain Meyer-Waldeck, governor of 
Kiao-chau, a few days later. It was thus 
assured that Japan in her purpose “to re- 
move the causes of all disturbances in the 
Far East” was about to carry the war to 
the German naval base on the China coast. 
I threw a few things into my suit case in 
Shanghai and caught the first train for the 
north to be on hand when the trouble began. 

From China’s port at the mouth of the 
broad Yangtze River to Tsingtau, the new 
bone of contention in the Far East, it was 
a forty-hour run, first in a comfortable Brit- 
ish compartment car to the old walled city 
of Nanking, by ferry across the Yangtze, 
past American and Chinese gunboats, and 
thence by rail again, along the Grand Canal 
for much of the way, to Tsinanfu, provin- 
cial capital of Shantung. Here “Speise- 
wagen” took the place of “Dining Car,” 
and Schmidt punched my ticket, for the 
railroad was German built and managed 
from Tsinanfu two hundred miles east to 
Tsingtau. 

The little Chinese town of Tsinanfu was 
greatly agitated on that day, the last be- 
fore the date set by Japan for the expira- 
tion of her ultimatum. Depot platforms 
were crowded with German refugees from 
Tsingtau, most of them women, tired and 
haggard, and many with babes and small 
children, waiting for trains for Tientsin, 
Peking, or Shanghai, where friends would 
care for them while their husbands, 


brothers, and sons were fighting for the Em- 
peror. Most of the German reservists had 
gone into Tsingtau upon the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. But they were still 
coming from distant places in the Far East, 
and our train had its quota. There were 
young fellows who had tramped many days 
overland from Canton, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men from Japan, travelers who 
had come from Bangkok, Siam, and Java. 
One weather-bronzed chap hailed from Cen- 
tral Mongolia, where he had been manag- 
ing a Russian gold mine. He had evaded 
the authorities in Russia by his knowledge 
of the language. Germany was gathering 
her whole Far Eastern commercial com- 
munity to defend her leased territory on 
the Yellow Sea. 


When we circled around the shores of 
Kiao-chau Bay it was dusk. That night I 
sat on the stone steps of the American con- 
sulate in Tsingtau, awed by the unnatural 
stillness and oppressed by the pitiable isola- 
tion of the little city. It was shrouded in 
darkness and the stroke of the clock was 
startling as it rang out from the church 
across the street. There came the muffled 
sound of firing from over the hills that shut 
in the city, and | learned next day that the 
British gunboat Kennet had chased the Ger- 
man torpedo-boat destroyer Sgo back un- 
der the guns of the forts. So vigorous had 
been the pursuit that the funnels of the Sgo 
gleamed red-hot in the night. Not many 
weeks later her crew took her out under 
cover of the night, torpedoed and sank the 
Japanese cruiser Takachibo, and beached 
and dynamited their ship. 

Tsingtau is situated on the landlocked 
Kiao-chau Bay, which the Germans coveted 
and seized in 1898 and made the centre of 
their commercial and naval activity in the 
Far East. The city is at the end of the 
peninsula between bay and sea, its red- 
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THE CAPTURE OF TSINGTAU 
THE MAIN JAPANESE ARMY REACHED TSI-MO IN MID-SEPTEMBER. BY THE END OF OCTOBER THEY HAD 


THEIR GUNS IN THE POSITION SHOWN ON THE MAP, 


MENT, THE TOWN SURRENDERED 


roofed houses rising on slopes facing toward 
the bay. Back of it the hills become heights 
crowned by the three forts, IItis, Bismarck, 
and Moltke, which constituted Tsingtau’s 
chief defense. At the foot of these heights, 
stretching from bay to sea, a distance of 
three miles, were the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and a ten-foot wall whitewashed on 
the German side to make a background for 
the living khaki-clad targets that were soon 
to come over it. Along this line five re- 
doubts with bomb-proof shelters had been 
built before the war and the Germans, as- 
sisted by a thousand or two Chinese, were 





ON NOVEMBER 7TH, AFTER A WEEK’S BOMBARD- 


feverishly constructing trenches between 
these redoubts and placing nondescript 
guns, many of them from dismantled gun- 
boats, on the hills behind. It was a small 
band, less than 5,000 fighting men, and as 
they dug, carried cement, put timbers in 
place, planned searchlight positions, and 
prepared for the day when they would 
come to grips with their enemy, it all seemed 
like a modern exploit of Don Quixote. Sur- 
prised at the lack of men, | asked a German 
officer how his part of the line fared. 

“| have a man for every five meters,” 
he replied. 
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As a correspondent who had nothing to 
do but amble about and ask questions, | 
felt out of place in a community where there 
was such stir and activity. In the build- 
ings which had been converted into Red 
Cross hospitals, doctors and volunteer 
nurses were preparing beds and operating 
rooms; along the line of defense men were 
grimy with the flying dirt; about a hundred 
automobiles, which had been comman- 
deered by the military authorities, were 
hurtling through the streets with supplies 
and ammunition. For to-morrow or the 
next day the garrison expected the landing 
and the onslaught of the Japanese forces. 
As a matter of fact the real attack came 
two months later, and in the meantime the 
Germans had the opportunity to marshal 
all their small resources to meet it. 

There have been few notable sieges in the 
history of the world’s wars where the ad- 
vantage was so overwhelmingly with the 
investing forces as at Tsingtau. The Jap- 
anese were free to plan and carry out their 
plans as they chose. If 23,000 men had 
not been sufficient for the task they could 
have brought over twice that many; if their 
big siege guns from one base had proved 
unable to reduce the forts, they could have 
been moved into other positions. General 
Kamio, commander-in-chief of the invest- 
ing army, told me after the fall of Tsingtau 
that the whole operation was like a great 
“autumn manceuvre” for the Japanese. 
They could take their time, give each branch 
of the service—naval squadron, aeroplane 
corps, field and siege artillery, and infantry 
—a thorough tryout, and be assured that 
when they desired they could push forward 
the investment of Tsingtau to a successful 
conclusion. He did take his time and but 
for one element the siege was carried out 
under ideal conditions for the Japanese. The 
torrential rains which made a vast lake of 
the country about Kiao-chau delayed the 
Japanese for more than three weeks. Dur- 
ing that time the little garrison were hop- 
ing for the march of Von Kluck on Paris 
speedily to end the war before the Japanese 
got over the trenches, hoping for the 
Chinese to arise at the Japanese viola- 
tion of their neutrality, hoping for the in- 
tervention of the United States, grasping at 
any straw in their sure knowledge that un- 
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less interference came from without their 
stronghold was doomed. 

There was not want of preliminary en- 
tertainment in Tsingtau before the final 
bombardment and drive of the Japanese 
through the German defense. On the 27th 
of August, Vice-admiral Kato, of the Jap- 
anese Second Squadron, sent his compli- 
ments and the notification of the blockade 
of the Kiao-chau seaboard by wireless to 
Governor Meyer-Waldeck. The next 
morning the battleships and torpedo-boat 
destroyers loomed up, and from that time 
on we had them with us skimming like a 
line of ducks along the horizon and occa- 
sionally getting in closer and drawing a 
sheet of flame from the deep-toned mouths 
of the shore batteries. In the blockading 
fleet were the Suwo, Iwami, and Tango, 
which had been the Pobjeda, Orel, and Pol- 
tawa of the Russian fleet before their cap- 
ture by the Japanese in 1905. There was 
also a British battleship with the Japanese 
squadron before Tsingtau and she was the 
only ship that a German shell succeeded in 
reaching. The ships for the most part 
bombarded with 30.5 centimeter guns from 
a distance of nine miles and more, and gave 
little chance for the Germans, whose largest 
available guns were of 24 centimeters, to re- 
ply. On the other hand the great distance 
at which the hostile ships bombarded slack- 
ened the velocity and the destructive power 
of the shells. One crashed into a gun room 
of a fort and destroyed gun and crew, and 
others put some of the German guns out of 
commission, but none penetrated a beton 
wall of a magazine or a bomb-proof. There 
was never any attempt to run the blockade. 
The garrison was plentifully supplied with 
food and ammunition for its needs and the 
Pacific Squadron of the Germans, which 
met its tragic end off the Falkland Islands, 
had steamed from Tsingtau early in August 
to avoid falling into a trap, as the Russians 
had permitted their fleet to fall when the 
Japanese squadron cooped it up in Port 
Arthur in 1904. 

With the departure of the Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau the German garrison had 
been left to their own resources. On Octo- 
ber 13th, the Japanese and British ships 
had concentrated their fire for an hour 
upon Huitchienhuk, a fort on a penin- 























sula commanding the sea. The bursting 
shells had pock-marked the neck of land, 
scorching the trees where they exploded 
and shaking the city in a sympathetic vibra- 
tion. Nota square hit, however, was reg- 
istered by the ships, and the German gun- 
ners came out of their first severe ordeal 
exultant. They had hit the British battle- 
ship Triumph; with what effect was not 
then known. The next day, October 14th, 
. they celebrated. There was _ soldiers’ 
bread and sausage aplenty, a glass or 
two of beer; and the shells of their enemy, 
many of which had passed over the penin- 
sula and into the sea on the other side, 
had brought to the top of the water a va- 
riety of dead fish which made the feast com- 
plete. The Saints, they said, had been 
good to them. 

In addition to the ships the Japanese 
aeroplanes were making life interesting 
and uncertain in Tsingtau while the Jap- 
anese were marching overland from the 
Gulf of Chili, building their temporary 
railroad and bringing their mortars and 
howitzers into position. The Japanese 
squadron brought four hydroplanes with 
it. Later, four land. biplanes were added 
to the corps. Almost every day these 
craft, announcing their approach by a dis- 
tant humming, came overhead, glinting 
and shining in the sun as they sailed above 
the forts and city. At first they were 
greeted by a fusillade of shots from all 
parts of the garrison. Machine guns 
pumped bullets a hundred a minute at 
them and every man with a rifle handy let 
fire. As these bullets came raining back 
upon the city without any effect but to 
send Chinese coolies scampering under 
cover, it was soon realized that rifle and 
machine-gun fire was altogether ineffective. 
Then special guns were rigged and the aero- 
planes were subjected to shrapnel, which 
seemed to come nearer to its sailing mark 
each day but which never brought one of 
the daring bird-men down. One day | 
saw a biplane drop down a notch after a 
shell had exploded directly in front of it. | 
looked for a volplane to earth, but the 
aviator’s loss of control was only momen- 
tary, evidently caused by the disturbance 
of the air. During the bombardment 


these craft circled over the forts like birds 
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of prey. They were constantly dropping 
bombs, trying to hit the ammunition de- 
pots, the signal station, the Austrian cruiser 
Kaiserin Elizabeth, the electric light plant, 
and the forts. But, as in the European 
theatre of war, these bombs were not ac- 
curate or powerful enough to do much 
damage. A few Chinese were killed, a 
German soldier wounded, tops of houses 
knocked in, and holes gouged in the streets, 
but that was all. The bombs fell with an 
ominous swish as of escaping steam, and it 
was decidedly uncomfortable to be in the 
open with a Japanese aeroplane overhead. 
We are more or less like the ostrich who 
finds peace and comfort with his head in 
the sand: In. the streets of Tsingtau | 
have seen a man pull the top of a jin- 
rickisha over his head on the approach of 
a hostile aeroplane and have _ noticed 
Chinese clustering under the top of a tree. 

The Germans had two balloons for ob- 
servation in Tsingtau. One of them hung 
like a yellow bubble in the sky each day 
until the Japanese brought up light artil- 
lery and filled it with shrapnel holes. The 
other, an old one, was sent up later to draw 
the fire of the Japanese and thereby reveal 
the position of the Japanese guns. It con- 
tained a dummy looking fixedly at the 
landscape below through a pair of paste- 
board glasses. But there happened to 
arise a strong wind which set the balloon 
revolving and finally broke it loose and 
sent it pirouetting off over the Yellow Sea, 
the whole exploit, | learned afterward, be- 
ing a great puzzle to the British and Jap- 
anese observers outside. After that final 
episode the Germans were obliged to rely 
upon their one Taube for information of 
the movements of the Japanese and their 
gun positions behind the low circle of hills 
facing the German redoubts. The plucky 
aviator, Lieutenant Pluschow, who had had 
only three months’ training in flying, did a 
brilliant piece of work. Day after day he 
was circling over the Japanese positions, 
steering his machine with his feet and 
sketching positions below him under a 
constant shrapnel fire from the Japanese 
and at times chased by the Japanese aero- 
planes. Most difficult of all were his 
landings, for he had only one open stretch 
of ground. The Japanese soon discovered 
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it and subjected it to a severe fire when the 
aviator was about to alight. On the morn- 
ing of November 6th, the day before the 
fall of Tsingtau, Lieutenant Pluschow, with 
special orders from his governor, climbed 
into his machine and flew over the invest- 
ing forces south to the city of Haichow, 
180 miles from Tsingtau. He interned his 
Taube with the Chinese and finally made 
his way to the United States in December. 

It was September 26th, a month after 
the declaration of the blockade, before the 
Japanese troops were in sufficient force 
along the borders of Kiao-chau to begin 
the forward movement into the territory. 
The landing operations on the China coast 
had begun on September 2d at Lungkow, 
on the Gulf of Chili across the Shantung 
Promontory, 150 miles from Tsingtau. 
Swollen rivers, inundated country, and 
muddy roads interposed great difficul- 
ties. By September 14th the cavalry 
vanguard reached Tsi-mo, ten miles outside 
the border. The advance party of in- 
fantry arrived there on September 18th. 
The main body of infantry massed in the 
neighborhood of Tsi-mo, and it was in the 
last week of September that the Japanese 
first came into contact with small parties 
of Germans patrolling along the border. 
The approaches through the rough coun- 
try toward Tsingtau were guarded by less 
than one thousand German infantrymen, 
six machine guns, and two field batteries. 
In three days (by September 20th) this 
small force had been pushed back behind 
the main line of defense across the penin- 
sula immediately in front of the city. 
Then facing the German line the Japanese 
were occupied until October 31st in getting 
their siege guns into position. Their 
time was taken up with the construction 
of bridges and a temporary railroad and 
in making their gun bases. The small 
body of British—eight hundred South 
Wales Borderers and four hundred Sikhs— 
had joined the Japanese in the last days of 
September and were working side by side 
with the Japanese sappers in the trenches 
as they burrowed toward the German 
redoubts and entanglements. During this 
time the guns of the Germans at intervals 
day and night shook the city as they cov- 
ered the positions of the Japanese. The 
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only reply from the Japanese was to drive 
in German patrols and to drive away the 
Austrian cruiser Kaiserin Elizabeth and 
the German gunboat Jaguar which were 
harassing the Japanese flank from up the 
bay. 

Then, when we had about made up our 
minds that the men of Nippon for some 
occult reason were purposely delaying their 
preparations, the great destructive forces 
were unleashed. It was promptly at six 
o’clock on the morning of the anniversary 
of Mutsuhito’s accession, October 31st, 
that the bombardment was begun by the 
land guns, 140 in number. Eighty of the 
Japanese pieces in position were siege 
mortars and howitzers, some of them of 
Port Arthur fame. The great projectiles 
started fires on the naval wharf and in the 
tanks of the Standard Oil and Asiatic 
Petroleum companies. The morning was 
soon turned into dusk by the thick pall of 
smoke that lay like a shroud over the city. 
Shells passing over the burning tanks of oil 
drew up swirling columns of flame to a 
great height and from a hill near by I could 
see Chinese coolies running before the 
spreading oil. 

The tops of the forts were soon concealed 
in dense clouds of smoke and dust, the 
shells bursting with a crash over the hill- 
sides and whistling overhead on their way 
to an observation point which the Germans 
had constructed on a hill in the city. Shell 
fire, more vividly than anything else, im- 
presses on the mind that the air is a resist- 
ing substance. A projectile passing near 
causes the air to slap one like a piece of can- 
vas. And during this anniversary of Mut- 
suhito’s accession and the days following 
when the air was filled with shells, little 
and big, howitzer and shrapnel, the atmos- 
phere was atremor with a great variety of 
sounds ranging from the shrieking of a 
hurricane to the whispering of the wind 
across the open mouth of a bottle. 

From October 31st until the morning 
of November 7th, when the garrison capit- 
ulated, the Japanese fire, directed by an 
observation balloon, aeroplanes, and ob- 
servation stations on the crags and peaks 
in the rough country outside, was heavy 
during the day. The Germans sought 
shelter in their bomb-proofs when the fire 


















was heaviest, and at night and during the 
pauses issued to reply. One by one the 
guns of the forts exhausted their ammuni- 
tion or were silenced and the trenches and 
redoubts crumbled under the pounding. 
In the meantime, from hills in the bounds 
of the city, we could see the zig-zag lines 
of fresh earth, where the Japanese and 
British sappers were digging, coming ever 
nearer each day to the German redoubts. 
The Japanese were endeavoring to des- 
troy the electric light plant, the signal 
station, and a battery of German field 


- artillery which moved about in the city 


streets and renewed the fire from different 
positions each night. As a consequence 
the little city was swept systematically 
with shells. One afternoon we watched 
the signal hill under fire. The flag was 
finally brought down, but only for a few 
moments, for the men came out of their 
bomb-proofs and hauled it to the top of the 
wireless, where it. remained until the white 
flag, by the governor’s order, took its 
place. Another afternoon, as we played 
bridge at the German Club in the growing 
dusk, the Japanese got the range of the 
electric light plant and, simultaneously 
with a crash near by, our lights flickered 
and went out. 

The city had been practically deserted 
before the investment by the Japanese. 
The German Club was the centre of what life 
there was. There, regularly, a few officers 
and non-combatants slipped in for lunch 
and dinner and a glass of beer. On one 
occasion during luncheon the whistle and 
crash of shells served notice that they were 
sweeping our way. ‘Two struck about a 
hundred yards from the Club, shaking the 
building. One member rose hastily from 
the table, but confidence was regained when 
another raised his glass and started a song 
which was taken up by the others when 
they had clinked their glasses. 

The streets became empty except for 
an occasional person hurrying along in 
the shelter of houses and a few stoical 
Chinese coolies and ’rikisha men. During 
the last few nights most of the non- 
combatants slept in their cellars. At the 
end the city was badly scarred, but few 
fires were started and the damage done was 
small compared to the ruin of Louvain. 


WITH THE GERMANS IN TSINGTAU 
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The night of November 6th was a tense 
ordeal for Captain Meyer-Waldeck as he 
sat in the Bismarck Barracks with his staff. 
There was a continuous crackling of rifles 
and pumping of machine guns along the 
front where the Japanese had at one point 
dug to within twelve yards of the German 
trenches. Early in the morning the cen- 
tral redoubt was taken by assault and the 
little yellow men were turning right and 
left in a flanking movement upon the 
trenches and redoubts on either side. They 
had broken the only line of defense and 
many of them were swarming up the hills 
of Bismarck Fort, where the gunners were 
connecting the last wires to. dynamite the 
guns that remained intact. In one re- 
doubt when the Japanese artillery fire 
ceased the Germans looked out of their 
bomb-proofs upon the rifles of the infan- 
try covering their door. If the governor 
had permitted the unequal struggle to go 
on his men would have lasted only a few 
hours longer. It would be an Alamo, and 
the name of the German garrison would be 
heralded throughout history as the heroic 
band of whites who stood against the yel- 
low invasion until the last man. On the 
other hand the governor had with him a 
large part of the German commercial com- 
munity of the Far East which Germany 
had built up with such painstaking care. 
Finally, in the early hours of the morning, 
the white flag of surrender was sent out 
from staff headquarters, and before six 
o’clock that morning the little men with 
the red bands on their caps were coming on 
the run up the streets of the city shouting 
“ Banzai!” 


In its political bearings and conse- 
quences the siege of Tsingtau has an in- 
teresting parallel in the siege of Port 
Arthur. Froma military standpoint, how- 
ever, enough has already been said of the 
weakness of the garrison to show that the 
comparison of the two sieges is interesting 
only by contrast. For example, the forts 
were partly equipped with guns taken 
from the Taku forts of the Chinese at the 
end of the Boxer Uprising in 1900. On IItis 
Fort, which was the object of the most se- 
vere fire of ships and siege guns, there were 
six 12-centimeter guns and two 10.5-cen- 
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timeter guns. Two of the 12-centimeter 
guns had been used by the Germans at the 
siege of Paris in 1871. The Tsingtau 
forts were not in a position to protect the 
city and harbor. It would have required 
forts several miles farther up the peninsula 
as a support for 50,000 men to guard the 
borders of the territory and the passes 
through the rough country. Then Japan 
would have had a hard nut to crack, al- 
though by reason of the isolation of Tsing- 
tau and its proximity to Japan Germany 
would have had to pour out money like 
water to make the naval base impregnable. 
“Further expenditure was not econom- 
ically justified,” said a staff officer to me. 
As it was, Germany sank about $60,000,000 
in seventeen years into this pet scheme of 
the Kaiser’s. “Most of it went for docks 
and harbor improvements, fine government 
buildings, roads, forestation, shore bund- 
ing, and the like. Germany relied upon 
her diplomacy to save the colony from the 
Japanese. 

The losses of the Germans were 170 
killed and from 500 to 600 wounded. 
The remainder of the garrison is being 
comfortably housed in temples in Japan, 
thankful that they have fallen into the 
hands of such considerate captors. Re- 
cently Captain Meyer-Waldeck in a letter 
to a friend has suggested an alliance in the 
future with the generous enemy, Japan. 
The whole conduct of the siege and the 
consequent treatment of the German 
prisoners is a great tribute to the ethical 
code of the Japanese in warfare which the 
world knows as Bushido. The siege was 
remarkably free from the recrimination and 
the hatred that is present on the battle- 
fields of Europe. “Auf Wiedersehen!”’ 
cheerfully called a Japanese officer to a 
German as they were parting after a parley 
during the course of the siege. On one or 
two occasions Japanese officers sent word 
as opportunity offered to German friends 
inside the entanglements wishing them 
luck and hoping that nothing would hap- 
pen to them. General Kamio, after an 
unsuccessful sortie by two companies of 
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German infantry to dislodge a small party 
of Japanese from a hill in front of the Ger- 
man defenses, sent a full list by wireless 


‘of the captured men in his hands, and the 


German commander at other times re- 
sponded with like: courtesies. When the 
stronghold had capitulated there was an 
interesting camaraderie among the soldiers 
of the hostile forces. In preat.contrast 
was the feeling of the Germans for the 
small body of British soldiers. Their 
hatred was unmingled and manifest by 
looks of scorn and turned backs when the 
British passed. 


When I left Tsingtau it was on the back 
of a hardy Mongol pony, for the Germans 
had put their railroad out of commission by 
blowing up the bridges. The cutting north 
wind was chasing the dry leayes down the 
valleys and whistling around’ the Moltke 
Barracks, where the Japanese had estab- 
lished staff headquarters. ‘Shivering sol- 
diers were crouching over the smoke of 
small fires and Chinese coolies were driving 
mules, gathering fodder, and lounging along 
the road. | passed through the village 
of Taitungschign, where one hundred 
Chinese had been killed on the first morn- 
ing of the begabardment.. Everywhere 
the country was gouged with the great 
holes and gashes of shells. In a ditch at 
the side of the road was still a pool of 
purpling blood where some poor. fellow had 
fallen in the name ef Mikado or. Kaiser. 
Then we went through the maze of Jap- 
anese trenches. One last glance at the 
little city: Near at hand were the smoulé 
ering remains of the oil tanks. In the 
mouth of the Grand Hafen the three mer- 
chant vessels lay where the Germans had 
sunk them, with only funnels and upper 
rigging showing. The shattered house at 
the top of the signal hill rose among the 
surrounding heights that obscured part of 
the city. With its roofs of red-tile and 
many gables Tsingtau was still, in appear- 
ance at least, the Little Germany Across 
the Seas. But already the Japanese had 
begun to rename the streets and hills. 
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“TIRPITZ THE ETERNAL” 


THE REAL CREATOR OF THE GERMAN NAVY AND THE DIRECTOR OF ITS POLICY 


FOR THE LAST SEVENTEEN YEARS—THE MAN 


WHO, PERHAPS 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER, HAS MOLDED RE- 


CENT 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


HE Germans have their own 

descriptive name for Admiral 

von Tirpitz, for seventeen 

years the head of the imperial 

navy. They call him “Tir- 
pitz the Eternal.”” Among his numerous 
other qualities, the Admiral possesses one 
extremely rare in the tempestuous career 
of the present Emperor; he is the one cab- 
inet minister who has displayed much ten- 
acity in holding his job. No German since 
Bismarck has held public office so long. 
The Kaiser has had an endless succession 
of chancellors, foreign ministers, war min- 
isters, and colonial secretaries; but “Tir- 
pitz the Eternal’ apparently has a life 
tenure in the navy office. History, how- 
ever, may find another explanation for this 
half-affectionate, half-reverential . epithet. 
(he historian, in his attempts to reach 
.undamental causes in such a convulsion 
as is now shaking the world, usually fo- 
cuses on some one man, Who brought 


about the present conflict? Whose life 
work has done most to shape European 
policy in the last fifteen years? The 
things that lie upon the surface did not 
produce the war—the ultimatum to Ser- 
via, the hurried mobilization, the invasion 
of Belgium; back of these stood the series 
of events that, in deeply affecting national 
interests, national ambitions, and national 
fears, has changed national policy and 
psychology. The one fact that has 
changed the face of the world is the German 
navy. “Tirpitz the Eternal’? has made 
the German navy. The logical conclusion, 
therefore, seems to be an easy one. Tir- 
pitz is more than a sailor, a politician, an 
administrator; he is the statesman who, 
for good or ill, has fundamentally directed 
the course of European history. 

We are so accustomed to the present 
spectacle that we hardly realize how the 
German navy has affected the European 
outlook. It was no longer ago than 1890 























ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ AND HIS WIFE 


HE HAS NEVER REGARDED SOCIAL GRACES AS 
ESSENTIAL ATTRIBUTES OF A SAILOR, AND FROWNS 
UPON THE USE OF WARSHIPS IN FOREIGN PORTS FOR 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


that Lord Salisbury gave Heligoland back 
to the Kaiser—that same Heligoland which 
is now serving so effectively as a naval 
base for Germany. Lord Salisbury would 
not have done anything so foolish had he 
foreseen the present crisis. The explana- 
tion is simple enough: in 1890 the German 
Empire had no fighting fleet. For many 





THE ADMIRAL AND THE KING OF SAXONY 


THE LATTER IS A DIRECTOR OF THE NAVAL LEAGUE, 
WHICH IS VON TIRPITZ’S CHIEF INSTRUMENT FOR SYS- 
TEMATICALLY FURTHERING HIS IDEAS ON SEA POWER 
AMONG THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
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years afterward England, unallied with 
any other Power, gloried in her “splendid 
isolation.”” For a generation Russia, si- 
lently meditating the overthrow of British 
power in the East, had played the part in 
British imagination that Germany has 
played in recent years; in 1898 England 
and France were virtually on the verge of 
war. In the United States Great Britain 
was still in large measure the hereditary 
enemy; in Japan, although there was no 
manifest ill-feeling, the nation felt no par- 
ticular interest in the British Empire. In 
the ’nineties the tie that binds England to 
her colonies, especially Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, was slighter than it had 
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VON TIRPITZ AT NEW YORK 
WHEN HE ACCOMPANIED PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA 
TO THE UNITED STATES IN I902 AMERICAN NAVAL 
OFFICERS FOUND HIM A DELIGHTFUL AND CONGENIAL 
COMRADE 








been in years. Joseph Chamberlain’s fa- 
mous attempt, at the Queen’s Jubilee in 
1897, to secure some form of imperial fed- 
eration, proved a miserable fiasco. In less 
than ten years, however, this situation 
had entirely changed. Instead of being 
splendidly isolated, England found herself 
splendidly allied. France and Russia, hered- 
itary enemies, had become earnest friends. 
A century’s misunderstandings with the 
United States had given place to some- 
thing almost resembling friendship. Eng- 
land’s relationship with Japan had settled 


























VON TIRPITZ, THE MOLTKE OF GERMAN NAVAL POLICY 
“GERMANY MUST HAVE A FLEET OF SUCH STRENGTH THAT A WAR EVEN AGAINST THE 
MIGHTIEST NAVAL POWER WOULD INVOLVE SUCH RISKS AS TO THREATEN THE SUPREMACY 
OF THAT POWER” 
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down into a definite alliance. The col- 
onies and the mother country had found 
themselves reunited into a happy family. 

What influence had wrought this sudden 
miracle? The one man chiefly responsible 
for it was Alfred von Tirpitz. When Von 
Tirpitz placed the famous preamble in his 
naval law of 1900, he laid the basis for the 
political history of Europe for the suc- 
ceeding seventeen years. “Germany must 
have a fleet of such strength,” it read, 
“that a war even against the mightiest 
naval Power would involve such risks as to 
threaten the supremacy of that Power.” 
No nation had ever announced a national 
policy in such a challenging fashion as this. 
Germany purposed to build a navy so 
strong—Tirpitz said this practically in 
these very words—that it could ultimately 
destroy the British navy itself. The con- 
tract that he took upon his shoulders, 
that is, was the destruction of the British 
Empire, for the British Empire rises and 
falls with its navy. Hence a change in 
British foreign policy; hence the abandon- 
ment of the “isolation” programme; hence 
that series of alliances, ententes, under- 
standings, and good feeling that ultimately 
left Germany and her Austrian ally with 
no friend except the Turk. The world has 
blamed “stupid German diplomacy”’ for 
the circle of enemies which Germany faced 
at the outbreak of war; given Germany’s 
officially announced programme of con- 
testing England’s supremacy at sea, how- 
ever, the situation could hardly have been 
different. Despite official explanations, 
magazine articles, and interviews without 
number, Englishmen have seen only one 
purpose in this steadily increasing German 
power at sea. Its purpose was to isolate 
England in case of war, and to ferry the 
German army across the Channel. Sup- 
pose for a moment that England had passed 
a new army law providing for a1 enormous 
increase in the military machine and had 
prefaced it by a statement something like 
this: “England must have an army of 
such strength that a war even against the 
mightiest military Power would involve 
such risks as to threaten the supremacy of 
that Power?”’ One can well imagine what 
kind of an impression a proclamation of 
this sort would have produced in Germany. 
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So long as England remained the great- 
est naval Power and Germany the greatest 
military Power there was no possibility 
of conflict between them; Germany, the 
great example of militarism, England, if 
you will, the great example of navalism. 
Germany’s army and England’s navy both 
served similar national ends; each pro- 
tected the respective nation from very 
apparent dangers. A great English army, 
however, could have had only one end in 
view, and that aggression; a great German 
navy similarly implied offensive operations. 
As Von Moltke became the great directing 
genius of German militarism, so Von Tir- 
pitz, in 1898, started Germany on the path 
of navalism. Practically everything that 
has happened since has its explanation 
in that fact. 


THE KAISER AND THE FLEET 


In the Fatherland it is almost /ése-majesté 
to refer to any one except the Kaiser as the 
creator of the German navy. Certainly 
the building of a powerful navy became his 
absorbing passion soon after ascending the 
throne. Asa boy, Wilhelm was the favor- 
ite grandchild of Queen Victoria, and on 
his visits to England his favorite haunts 
were the Portsmouth dockyards. | He re- 
ceived many honors on his accession to 
power, but none delighted him so much as 
the Queen’s act in creating him an admiral 
of the British fleet. No German suffered 
greater humiliation than the Kaiser at the 
wretched showing made by German war- 
ships in comparison with those of other 
Powers at the naval display which opened 
the Kiel Canal in 1895. Again, when the 
British fleet, in the South African War, 
“held up” several German vessels which 
were attempting to carry on trade with the 
Boers, none was quite so furious as the 
Emperor—furious because the overwhelm- 
ing naval power of England made it im- 
possible to do anything except to swallow 
the insult. In looking for the real inspirer 
of the German fleet we can go even beyond 
the Kaiser himself, and find him, not a 
German at all, but an American. The one 


book which, soon after its appearance, be- 
came the Kaiser’s inseparable companion, 
was Captain Mahan’s “The Influence of 
“T have not 


Sea Power upon History.” 














LORD FISHER, ADMIRAL OF THE BRITISH FLEET 


“OUR ONE OBJECT HAS BEEN THE FIGHTING EFFICIENCY OF OUR FLEET AND ITS INSTANT 
READINESS FOR WAR—AND WE HAVE GOT IT. . . . I TURN TO MY COUNTRYMEN AND | 
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SAY, “SLEEP QUIET IN YOUR BEDS 
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first meeting with the great naval histor- 
ian, “I have devoured it!’’ This book, 
which was published in 1890,two years after 
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read your book,” said the Emperor on his 


never seen salt water, to say nothing of a 


warship. The Prussian yeoman under- 
stood the army and soldiers, but armored 
cruisers, torpedo-boat destroyers, ten-inch 
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IN BRITISH SHIPYARDS — WHERE FISHER PREPARED FOR VON TIRPITZ 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ANNOUNCED IN PARLIAMENT THAT FOR EVERY BATTLESHIP GERMANY BUILT 
ENGLAND WOULD BUILD TWO. AT PRESENT ENGLAND IS BUILDING TWO SUBMARINES A WEEK AND IN OTHER 
SHIPS SHE IS BUILDING AN ENTIRE UNITED STATES NAVY IN FIFTEEN MONTHS 


Wilhelm became Emperor, supplied the 
seed that presently flowered in the famous 
phrases: “Our future lies on the water,” 
“We demand our place in the sun,” etc. 

For several years, however, the Em- 
peror’s proposals found no sympathetic 
response from his people. Germany, with 
its short coast line, was not primarily a sea- 
going nation; the average German had 





guns, midshipmen, and jackies played no 
part in his mental make-up. The average 
German of the ’nineties traveled very little; 
if he knew anything about the few scat- 
tered ships that made up the German navy, 
it was merely a recollection that the Danes 
had roundly whipped it in the war over 
Schleswig-Holstein and that the French 
had made it innocuous in Franco-Prussian 


a 








days. Moreover, the 
Reichstag in the 
*nineties, had a con- 
siderable Socialist re- 
presentation; these 
“vipers,’ always 
making an _ outcry 
against the army ap- 
propriations, listened 
even less respectfully 
to the proposal for a 
bignavy. Strong as 
the Kaiser _ was, 
therefore, his insist- 
ent demands for a 
navy had little popu- 
lar response. He 
tried several minis- 
ters of marine, all of 
whom failed to make 


IN GERMAN 


IN 1906 GERMANY HAD NO SLIP LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD A DREADNAUGHT. 
THE GERMAN NAVAL PROGRAMME CALLS FOR AN ULTIMATE NAVY OF 58 DREADNAUGHTS 


HAD 17. 


“TIRPITZ THE ETERNAL” 
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any impression on 
the Reichstag. Most 
of these were old 
fashioned ministers 
of the familiar Prus- 
sian type; men 
strong on dignity and 
precedent, but with- 
out the essential 
hustling quality that 
gets things done. 
What the’ Kaiser 
needed, above all, 
was a politician, a 
high class lobbyist; a 
man who could make 
the several elements 
in parliament do the 
imperial will. A 
statesman, a naval 
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SHIPYARDS — WHERE VON TIRPITZ PREPARED FOR WAR 


THREE YEARS LATER SHE 
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tactician and strategist, an administrator, 
a naval constructor, a keen and hard work- 
ing business man—these qualities were not 
primarily demanded; what was really 
needed was the citizen who could wring the 
required appropriations from the unwilling 
representatives of the people. It so hap- 
pened, however, that the man finally 
selected had not only this one indispensable 
quality, but all the others | havementioned. 


a somewhat raw-boned, ungainly, loutish 
boy, not especially marked for brilliant 
talents, distinguished only by a certain 
force of character and fixed determination. 
To his father, however, who failed to dis- 
cover in his son the makings of a lawyer, 
he presented something of a problem. 
For some unknown reason he put the 
young man, then sixteen, on board one of 
the frigates which composed the Prus- 

















A GERMAN MINE SOWER 
LEAVING THE GERMAN NAVAL BASE AT WILHELMSHAVEN TO LAY MINES IN THE NORTH SEA 


The situation demanded a “new” man, 
a modern man; and Alfred Tirpitz proved 
to be that man. Note that, in 1808, 
when the Kaiser called him from the Asi- 
atic station, Tirpitz was not von. The 
absence of this little dignity showed that a 
new spirit had taken hold of the navy. The 
origin of Tirpitz, though very respectable, 
was comparatively bourgeois. His father 
was a lawyer and a judge in Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. Tirpitz himself was born in the 
small town of Kiistrin in the Mark of 
Brandenburg, more than one hundred 
miles from the sea. He grew up to be 


sian navy. At that time this fleet served 
chiefly as a haven for the younger sons of 
impecunious Prussian noblemen. Under 
ordinary circumstances these aristocrats 
would have hindered the progress of a 
plebeian like Tirpitz. Doubtless this as- 
piring young man had his difficulties; this 
may explain one important revolution he 
has worked in the German navy. For it 
is modern, not only in ships and armament, 
but in the spirit that controls it. Tirpitz 
has brushed aside the conventional quali- 
fications for promotion, and soundly es- 
tablished the merit system. He seems 





*TIRPTIZ THE . ETERNAL” 




















especially pleased to discover talent in 
humble quarters; for the sprigs of the 
nobility who have nothing but ancestry 
as a recommendation he apparently has 

the utmost contempt. In the early days 
these youthful aristocrats, pained at Tir- 
pitz’s habit of advancing the sons of trades- 
men over their heads, would run to the 
Kaiser for consolation. They seldom found 
it. “You'll have to get along with him 
as well as you can,” the Emperor said 
on one occasion of this kind. “That’s 
what I have to do.” At another time a 
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A NORTH GERMAN LLOYD VESSEL BEACHED OFF ANTWERP AFTER STRIKING A MINE 


well known ball room favorite was discus- 
sing with Tirpitz his chances of promotion. 
“You have very white hands for a man 
who hopes to command a cruiser,”’ was all 
the comfort he received. Another candi- 
date for a position of great responsibility 
discovered that, in the eyes of Tirpitz, he 
had one insuperable disqualification: he 
was a splendid dancer! “The fact that 
you waltz so divinely,” said the Grand 
Admiral, “proves that you have no sea 
legs. Sailors in the German navy cannot 
waltz their way to the bridge. Go learn 
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A BRITISH VICTIM OF MINES 


WHICH HAVE FIGURED LARGELY NOT ONLY IN THE NORTH SEA BUT ALSO IN THE BALTIC, ADRIATIC, MEDITER- 
RANEAN, AND EVEN THE YELLOW SEA 
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the hornpipe.”” He has never regarded 
social graces as desirable attributes of men 
who expect to fight the Kaiser’s battles 
at sea, and has always frowned upon the 
practice of using warships in foreign ports 
for balls, receptions, and other entertain- 
ments. Perhaps the story that has gained 
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Despite his lack of ancestors, Tirpitz’s 
progress in the navy was rapid; the boy’s 
talents so stood upon the surface—his ini- 
tiative, his industry, his knowledge, his 
commanding personality, the evidence 
which he gave, in every act and word, of a 
capacious brain—that his existence was 
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THE AVENGING OF REAR-ADMIRAL CRADOCK 
RESCUING THE SURVIVORS OF THE GERMAN ARMORED CRUISER “ GNEISENAU,” SUNK BY THE BRITISH IN 


THE ACTION OFF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS ON DECEMBER 8TH. 


THE SEAS FOR BRITISH COMMERCE 


the widest circulation, as illustrating this 
same point, tells how, at a reception given 
by the wife of Admiral Tirpitz, the old salt 
greeted two young naval officers with his 
cold, steely blue eyes. 

“What do you mean,” he said, “by 
neglecting your duties in order to dance 
attendance upon a frivolous woman?” 


THIS DECISIVE VICTORY VIRTUALLY CLEARED 


simply one success after another. He was 
a lieutenant at twenty; at twenty-five, 
a lieutenant-commander; and twenty years 
after entering the navy he was flying 
the pennant of a rear-admiral. These 
rapid promotions sufficiently tell the story 
of the man’s capacity; outside of these 
bare figures, however, the biographical 
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A GERMAN VICTIM OF A NAVAL RAID ON THE ENGLISH COAST 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE PROTECTED CRUISER “‘ BLUCHER”’ ON JANUARY 25TH BY THE BRITISH SQUADRON 
WHICH OPENED FIRE AT A RANGE OF NINE MILES WHILE STEAMING AT THIRTY-TWO MILES AN HOUR 


details are scanty. He acquired great 
fame, and first attracted the attention of 
the Kaiser, by reorganizing, or rather by 
creating, the German torpedo fleet. He 
was also instrumental in establishing the 
German outpost of Kiao-chau, a colony 


that has been directly under his jurisdic- 
tion as Minister of Marine. In the pre- 
Tirpitz days, however, there was little 
opportunity for distinction on any large 
scale; there was not enough of a navy for 
that. Tirpitz was known as an experi- 





























THE ONLY SHIP THAT HAS STRUCK HER COLORS IN THIS WAR 


THE WRECK OF THE FAMOUS GERMAN CRUISER “EMDEN,” WHICH BEFORE HER DESTRUCTION OFF COCOS 
ISLAND BY THE AUSTRALIAN BATTLE CRUISER “‘SYDNEY”’ HAD DESTROYED 2 WARSHIPS AND 25 MERCHANT 


SHIPS, VALUED WITHOUT CARGO AT $10,000,000 
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“CEASE FIRING” 


BRITISH SAILORS ON H. M. S. “‘ LIVERPOOL’ 


enced sailor; his character was chiefly that 
of an old salt. With his forked beard, his 
large, round face, his huge bulk, he physi- 
cally looked the part of Neptune. Witha 
genuine sailor, he could easily unbend; he 
could roar out a sailor’s ditty with the best 
of them; his business and his relaxations 
were all nautical; even his favorite drink, 
according to tradition, was North Sea sea- 
foam! In those days he had one favorite 
topic of conversation: that was the dis- 
graceful inadequacy of the Kaiser’s fleet 
and the necessity of placing German sea- 
power on a plane with its military strength. 
His old associates recall that, even then, 
the chief objects of his vehement denunci- 
ationwerethe Socialists and other “‘traitors 
to the country”’ who persistently vetoed 
the Kaiser’s naval plans. If he had one 
enthusiasm, it was the British navy; he 
admired its history, its traditions, its 
great achievements. If fate in _ recent 
years has transformed him into an Anglo- 
phobe, that certainly was not his chosen 
role; for Nelson, Drake, Hawkins, and the 
other great British sea rovers became the 





AFTER THE FIGHT OFF HELIGOLAND BIGHT 


guiding influences in his life. Moreover, 
he liked not only English naval ideas, but 
England itself; his children have gained 
their education, in part, in England. This 
inclination, according to his admirers, he 
has transferred to the United States; when 
he accompanied Prince Henry to this 
country in 1902, American naval officers 
found him a delightful and congenial com- 
rade as well as a wide awake observer. 

| cannot emphasize too much this mod- 
ern quality in Von Tirpitz, for this fact 
furnishes the whole secret of his success. 
His predecessors had blundered along, 
using the familiar methods of Prussian 
officialdom, and had made no progress. 
Tirpitz introduced shirt-sleeve methods 
into the German admiralty. No American 
organizer of a trust ever aimed more di- 
rectly at the object in view. His appoint- 
ment itself disposed of the tradition that 
only caste paved the way to greatness in 
Germany; the new secretary’s entire pro- 
gramme brushed aside numerous other 
superstitions. His task, as enjoined upon 
him by the Kaiser, was a definite one: to 
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“WITH DECKS CLEARED FOR ACTION” 


THE LAST OF THE GERMAN PROTECTED CRUISER ‘“‘ MAINZ’, DESTROYED ON AUGUST 28TH BY A BRITISH 
SQUADRON UNDER VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY 


create an effective German fleet. His 
keen mind at once went to the heart of the 
difficulty. Why did Germany have so few 
warships worthy of the name? Simply 
because the people didn’t care anything 
about them. What was his first task, 
therefore? Clearly, to convert the man 
in the street. Here, again, Tirpitz’s career 
upsets a popular tradition. In Germany, we 
have been told, public opinion counts for 
nothing; the Kaiser nods and the thing is 
done. But it is public opinion, and public 
opinion only, that has created the German 
fleet. Before he is an admiral, an admin- 
istrator, a naval statesman, Von Tirpitz 
is a press agent—probably the most suc- 
cessful in the world; certainly the one who 
has operated on the largest scale. Amer- 
ica, with all its flair for publicity, has never 
organized a press bureau that can compare 
with that of this German autocrat. His 
Navy League—started in 1898—is the 
parent of all similar organizations. We 
have a Navy League of our own, but, with 
its few thousand members, it is a pigmy 





compared with that in Germany, with 
nearly a million and a half contributors. 
Von Tirpitz organized his Flottenverein 
and placed Prince Henry at its head, purely 
for one purpose. It was the main instru- 
ment in his “campaign of education.” It 
sought to teach the German people why 
they needed a navy, what kind they needed, 
and how they were to get it. It had 
branches not only in every province, city, 
town, village, and hamlet in the empire, 
but in every part of the world where Ger- 
mans lived. Even England—the country 
against which the German navy was aimed 
—had branches of the German Navy 
League; it had thousands of loyal and con- 
tributing members in the United States. 
It poured forth an unending stream of naval 
information, in the shape of newspaper 
articles, interviews, pamphlets, and litho- 
graphs; it had moving picture shows and 
lecturers who visited the remotest vil- 
lages. It even introduced its propaganda 
into the public schools. As a result the 
most benighted Pomeranian peasant, who 
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had hardly known that salt water existed 
and had never imagined a warship, soon 
began to discuss glibly the relative values 
of destroyers and light cruisers and to de- 
bate the possibilities of dreadnaughts and 
submarines. The navy, almost as much as 
the army, began to figure as a bulwark of the 
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portant financial programme to the Reich- 
stag. He even went to extremes to make 
the German people and the navy better 
acquainted; he organized special excursion 
trips from the interior to the seaboard, at 
extremely low rates; so that the everyday 
German farmer and workman, with his 

wife and babies, had the opportun- 








‘A FUMING INFERNO” 
REMOYING THE CREW FROM THE SINKING “ MAINZ” 


empire. Besides the Navy League, Ad- 
miral Tirpitz organized a regular press 
bureau. These agencies, always active, 
displayed particular liveliness when legis- 
lation was pending. Whenever the navy 
began to fill more than an unusual amount 
of printed paper, and when the lecturers 
and moving picture operators became es- 
pecially noisy, Germans always knew that 
Von Tirpitz was about to submit an im- 


ity to walk the Kaiser’s battleships, 
inspect the big guns, and feel him- 
self a part of the glorious machine. 
In our own country we have a name 
for this sort of thing: we call it “ac- 
celeration of public sentiment.” 
However, we have produced no “ac- 
celerator’”’ who can rank with Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz. 

When the Reichstag met, there- 
fore, and took under consideration 
the naval estimates, they found that 
they had a new master; back of Von 
Tirpitz were the “folks at home.” 
A member who voted against the 
Admiral’s schemes made _ himself 
unpopular with the people who had 
elected him. Human nature is the 
same everywhere; and the influence 
that regulates the vote of a Kansan 
Congressman is equally potent with 
the German legislator. Besides, 
Von Tirpitz backed all this up with 
his own persuasive personality. And 
herein we see him in another réle: 
not only a great press agent, but a 
most finished wirepuller and button- 
holer. He did not stiffly remain 
aloof and request the Reichstag to 
do certain things; he went among 
them, with an ingratiating smile 
and quiet voice, and made individ- 
ual appeals. He cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of members, joked with 
them, told them funny stories, made 
the members his friends. If they 
wanted arguments, he poured them out by 
the ‘volume; if they wanted patriotism, 
he supplied it by the pailful. His six 
feet of bulk, his grizzled forked beard, his 
rotund, weather-beaten face moved among 
the members with all the adroitness of an 
American lobbyist; when, clad in the full 
uniform of his rank, he appeared before 
the budget committee, Germany had few 
figures so compelling. Von Tirpitz es- 
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pecially enjoyed these sessions. He loved 
to answer questions, especially when they 
were irritating ones; “heckling”’ was his 
meat and drink. On these occasions, 
too, his. remarkable mental powers showed 
to advantage. Without a memorandum 
or a navy register he could instantaneously 
give details of practically everything per- 
taining to naval construction. He knew 
not only the German navy, but every navy 
in the world. He could rattle off the naval 
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once becoming excited, never attempting 
to bulldoze, always displaying a mild per- 
sistence that invariably triumphed. “| 
do not intend to stop until the Fatherland 
thinks with me,” he once said. The 
Fatherland has been thinking with him for 
a good many years now; but “ Tirpitz the 
Eternal” still goes on. 

“We appreciate with a feeling of un- 
stinted admiration,” said Mr. Winston 
Churchill in Parliament, “the wonderful 














THE LAST OF A COMMERCE RAIDER 


THE SINKING OF THE ARMED LINER “‘ KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE” OFF THE COAST OF WEST AFRICA ON 
AUGUST 27TH BY THE BRITISH CRUISER “‘ HIGHFLYER” 


appropriation made by every country for a 
dozen years back, and tell precisely how 
it had been spent. He could name all 
their boats, the speed of each, its armament, 
the date when it was built, its usefulness, 
the lessons Germany could gain from it. 
He knew the ship-building resources of 
every country; just where the yards were 
located and just what they could do. There 
are probably few Americans who know so 
much about the American navy and our 
ship-building facilities as this great naval 
patriarch. All these facts he would furn- 
ish the astonished committee, as occasion 
required, in a low, modulated voice, never 





achievement which the prolonged admin- 
istration of Admiral von Tirpitz has pro- 
duced. It stands and must always stand 
as one of the most impressive monuments 
which German foresight, resolution, and 
efficiency have presented to the world.” 
That .expresses one British point of view 
on this naval statesman’s work. Mr. 
Arthur J. Balfour, in a speech that almost 
stunned England a few years ago, ex- 
pressed another. He portrayed the “alarm- 
ing circumstances in which this country 
finds itself.” “ For the first time in modern 
history,” said Mr. Balfour, “there is bor- 
dering upon the North Sea, upon our own 
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waters, the waters that bathe our own 
shores, a great Power that has the capacity, 
and looks as if it had the will, to compete 
with us in point of actual numbers of 
battleships.” With .England, added the 
great British statesman, it was no longer 
a matter of maintaining the two-power 
standard; it was a question of maintaining 
a one-power standard. This speech was 
made in 1909—the year in which England 
awoke to a discomfiting discovery: that the 
German fleet, at its existing rate of con- 
struction, would, in a couple of years, be 
more powerful than Great Britain’s. Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz was building so rapidly 
and apparently so secretly that England’s 
naval power was threatened with extinc- 
tion. There is something humorous in the 
idea of building battleships clandes- 
tinely; ordinarily nothing would seem more 
difficult to conceal; yet this, according to 
Mr. Balfour and Premier Asquith, was 
precisely what Admiral von Tirpitz was 
doing. England knew, as did all the rest of 
the world, explained Mr. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
Germany had a regular naval programme 
—a fixed law, providing for the construc- 
tion of so many ships through a series of 
years; “a law which, when the ships have 
all been completed under it, will give the 
Germans a navy more powerful than any 
in existence. But we did not know the 
rate at which the provisions of this law 


_are to be.carried into execution.” In 1909, 


this German naval law stipulated the lay- 
ing down of four capital ships; besides 
these, said Mr. Asquith, Germany was 
laying down four not on the programme. 
Never, said the London Times, had the 
world witnessed such a complete, deliber- 
ate preparation for war on a gigantic scale. 
There was no longer any possibility of ig- 
noring Germany’s objective. Prussia had 
always struck in the dark, had always 
aimed, by secret preparation, to take its 
enemy unaware. As Frederick the Great 
had struck at Austria and ravished Silesia, 
as Bismarck had struck at France, so 
Wilhelm the Second was craftily preparing 
a sudden onslaught on England. Von 
Tirpitz had labored only a little more than 
ten years and here was the fruition of his 
work! England, in 1900, when he had 
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piloted his great naval law through the 
Reichstag, smiled rather contemptuously 
at this ambitious scheme. Germany, in 
the complacent English view, was essen- 
tially a nation of landlubbers; still, there 
was no harm in its playing with the phan- 
tom of sea-power. And now, in 1909, the 
greatest of English statesmen warned the 
country that the German navy, in two 
years, would be in position to give battle 
to English ships with more than even 
chances of success. 


ENGLAND'S ANSWER, THE DREADNAUGHT 


The situation involved more than a fool- 
ish lack of foresight on England’s part. The 
thing that so changed the outlook was an 
English development—the dreadnaught. 
“The British admiral who floated the first 
dreadnaught,” declared an Irish member 
in the course of this famous debate, “ought 
to be hanged. If such a policy eventually 
leads to the wiping out of the British navy, 
you have only yourselves to blame.” 
Fundamentally, dreadnaught building rep- 
resented a contest of wits between the two 
greatest naval intellects of the day: Sir 
John Fisher and Admiral von Tirpitz. 
For several years these men had been con- 
ducting a new kind of long-range duel, 
concretely expressed in new battleships, 
destroyers, cruisers, and other fighting 
craft. Tirpitz, in his rapid ship-building 
programme, had already caused great 
changes in British naval policy; for one 
thing, he had forced Sir John Fisher to 
withdraw his big ships from the Mediter- 
ranean and concentrate them in the North 
Sea, thus making the British Empire de- 
pendent on France for its highway to 
India. German money was pouring into 
the navy so fast, the ships were launching 
so rapidly, and popular enthusiasm in Ger- 
many was increasing at such a pace, that 
Sir John was nonplussed. What possible 
way to meet and to destroy for all time 
this growing German menace? A ship, 
designed several years before for the Amer- 
ican navy, but never built, presented itself 
as the solution. This was a huge affair, 
displacing 18,000 tons—the biggest ships 
before 1905 displaced about 15,000—and 
distinguished by the fact that its arma- 
ment consisted entirely of big guns. Such 
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a ship could sail faster, shoot farther, and 
have infinitely greater destructive power 
than any other then afloat. “If I start 
building a fleet of this type’’—we can im- 
agine Sir John reasoning to himself in this 
wise—“ Germany will have to retire from 
the contest. The cost is appalling—three 
or four times that of the prevailing style 
in battleships—and Germany, being a 
much poorer country than England, will 
not be able to raise the cash. Again, Ger- 
many built the Kiel Canal for strategic 
purposes—as a commercial enterprise it is 
a failure—so that she could keep her fleet 
at will either in the Baltic or the North 
Sea. But this new ship is too big to go 
through the Canal; so Germany will not 
build them. Anyway, even if she wills, she 
can’t do it. There is not a shipyard in 
Germany that has a slip big enough to 
build such a vessel, and the navy has no 
docks big enough to hold one. Here, 
therefore, is the one way of snuffing out 
this presumptuous young sea power—and 
this without anything resembling a war.” 


AN EVEN START 


This, then, was the philosophy back of 
the dreadnaught. Apparently it destroyed, 
at a stroke, the strong navy on conven- 
tional lines which Tirpitz had laboriously 
built up. But Tirpitz saw the situation 
in another light. It really furnished him 
the great opportunity he had been seeking. 
The dreadnaught was the most colossal 
instance of miscalculation that naval his- 
tory records. It is true that, as Sir John 
Fisher had foreseen, it made obsolete the 
whole German navy. But it made obso- 
lete the whole British navy as well. After 
it was launched, the first-line battle 
strength of all navies was measured by 
dreadnaughts and by dreadnaughts alone. 
This meant that, in the race for naval 
supremacy, every nation now started on 
even terms. But England had such a 
great lead that, had the status quo been 
preserved, Germany could never have 
caught up with her; when England vol- 
untarily pigeonholed her whole fleet, she 
lost this enormous handicap. Tirpitz 
sprang at this opportunity with all the 
fierceness and rapidity of genius. The Navy 
League and the press bureau now found 
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a new inspiration; the new navy of dread- 
naughts became the staple of conversation. 
When the Reichstag met, huge naval esti- 
mates were presented, and Von Tirpitz 
made another of his historic appearances 
before the budget committee. The Reich- 
stag passed an amendment to the naval 
law, providing a building programme of 
thirty-eight dreadnaughts and twenty crui- 
sers. In 1908 it amended this still further. 
An ultimate German navy of fifty-eight 
dreadnaughts was Von Tirpitz’s answer to 
Sir John Fisher’s challenge. An appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 for rebuilding the 
Kiel Canal, so that these ships could pass 
through, was promptly voted. As Sir 
John had asserted, Germany, in 1906, 
hadn’t a single slip big enough to build a 
dreadnaught; three years later she had 
seventeen. Tirpitz called together all the 
biggest German shipbuilders—the Krupps, 
who had already taken over the Germania 
yards at Kiel; the Vulcan Company, the 
Schichau, the Blohm & Voss, and the rest 
—and told them to prepare themselves 
to build these huge warships. Such an 
enormous spurt in shipping equipment 
the world had never seen. Mr. Asquith 
informed a bewildered Parliament that 
one firm manufactured the complete arma- 
ment of eight battleships in a single year. 
Until the dreadnaught period no country 
could build so rapidly as England, but in 
1909 there was no question that theGerman 
yards could turn out as many ships a year 
as the English; the only debatable point 
was whether they could not build even 
more. Every morning at seven Admiral 
von Tirpitz could be found at his desk in 
the Leipzig Strasse, going over plans, re- 
ceiving contracts, driving bargains. For 
in this work of construction and finance he 
also shone. He felt so sure of his success 
in the Reichstag that he virtually awarded 
contracts before the money had been voted. 
And to all the English excitement he turned 
a smiling and deprecating face. He denied 
that Germany was secretly building ships. 
“The purpose of the German fleet,” he 
said, “is to preserve peace for Germany 
even against the strongest opponent at sea.” 

This explains why, in these later years, 
Tirpitz has become a great ogre to England. 
Many years ago the Kaiser added “‘von’”’ to 
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his name, and gave him a seat in the Her- 
renbaus, the upper chamber in the Prussian 
parliament. Each success in getting ap- 
propriations from the Reichstag has added 
new decorations to his breast. The un- 
couth country boy from the Mark of 
Brandenburg holds now the Order of the 
Black Eagle—an honor comparable to 
the Garter in England. Several times 
there seemed a likelihood that he might 
become Chancellor of the Empire. As his 
honors have grown, however, his figure has 
become a more and more sinister one to 
Englishmen. Rightly or wrongly, Eng- 
land regards him as her most implacable 
foe. Several times attempts have been 
made to improve Anglo-German relations; 
Von Tirpitz, so Englishmen believed, has 
blocked them all. Infact, Germans them- 
selves accept this view. The adminis- 
tration of Kinderlen-Wachter, as foreign 
secretary, witnessed one of these attempts 
to bring the two nations together. This 
mere fact, it was said in Berlin, made 
Kinderlen-Wachter and Von Tirpitz ene- 
mies. Once, when the two men happened 
to walk across the Tiergarten together, the 
rumor arose that Anglo-German relations 
had improved. According to another re- 
port, the fact that certain sections of the 
German press were displaying a more 
friendly attitude toward England caused 
Admiral Von Tirpitz to hand his resigna- 
tion to the Kaiser. 


THE DUEL OF THE DREADNAUGHTS 


Whatever truth may be in these stories 
is not known; what is known is that 
Von Tirpitz rejected all England’s sug- 
gestions for naval holidays. As a result of 
the scare of 1909 England largely increased 
her naval expenditures, and so removed 
any possibility that Germany might get 
the upper hand. Germany likewise in- 
creased hers; and the dreadful duel in 
naval war preparations, grinding the life 
out of the taxpayers in both countries, has 
been the result. Several times England 
has approached Germany more or less 
formally in hope of reaching an agreement 
for a mutual cessation, at least temporarily, 
in dreadnaught building. Von Tirpitz 
and his associates have met these sug- 
gestions coldly. Germany, he said, had 
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a definite programme for building war- 
ships; nothing that England did, or did not 
do, would cause her to change that pro- 
gramme. On only one condition, it is 
said, would he consent to a mutual under- 
standing; that was that England formally 
abandon her claim to the mistress-ship of 
the seas. And so Von Tirpitz became the 
world’s greatest pace maker in naval 
armaments. This rivalry, said Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill in Parliament, is “one of the 
most stupid and unnatural chapters in the 
history of European civilization.” Its 
futility consisted in that the squandering 
of millions every year did not change the 
situation an iota. After several ineffectual 
attempts to reach an agreement, Mr. 
Churchill definitely announced the Eng- 
lish policy. For every battleship that Ger- 
many built, he said, England would build 
two. And this policy she has pursued. 

So in the end the judgment must be that 
Tirpitz’s life, judged from his own point of 
view, has been a failure. The war finds 
the German navy greatly outclassed by 
Great Britain’s. Tirpitz has piled up a 
huge debt for Germany—one of the weak- 
nesses of its naval programme is that, to a 
large extent, it has been carried out with 
borrowed money—and, at the critical mo- 
ment, finds himself unable to strike his 
blow. He was still a young man—forty- 
eight—when he started his ambitious work; 
he is now sixty-six; his great industry, his 
wonderful abilities, the splendid navy that 
stands as a monument to his efforts, only 
emphasize the completeness of his failure. 
Of all the Kaiser’s lieutenants, Von Tir- 
pitz is perhaps now the most melancholy 
spectacle. This wielder of mighty arm- 
adas, according to the present German pro- 
gramme, can suggest only one method of 
waging naval warfare against England: to 
sink its merchant vessels with submarines! 

“It will not be long, Admiral,” said a 
German general leaving for the front, “ be- 
fore we hear that you have struck a blow 
with your powerful fleet.”’ 

“I have waited for a long time, said 
Von Tirpitz. “A few more weeks will 
make no difference. Next to inactivity, 
the worst mistake is to strike prematurely. 
I can wait.” 

How long will he have to wait? 
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“OLD FISHER” AND THE BRITISH FLEET 


THE MAN WHO MODERNIZED AN ANTIQUATED NAVAL FORCE AND GAVE IT ITS 
PRESENT READINESS FOR WAR—THE NORTH SEA, NOT THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
MADE THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE BRITISH FIGHTING SHIPS 


BY 


WILLIAM CORBIN 


ROBABLY most Americans asso- 
ciate only one distinguishing fact 
with the career of Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone, the present admiral 
of the British fleet. News- 

paper biographies usually inform us that he 
is really not an Englishman at all, or at 
least that he isonly half English; his mother, 
we are told, was a Cingalese woman, or a 
Malay, or some other undefined represent- 
ative of the South Seas. This picturesque 
“fact,” however, is not a fact at all. 
Admiral Fisher’s drawing room enemies, in 
the conspiracy which they organized against 
him a few years ago, used this imaginary 
“secret” of his origin in really infamous 
fashion. They even referred to Fisher as 
the “yellow peril” of the British navy. 
The astonished admiral had to inform the 
British public that his mother had borne the 
prosaic English name of Sophia Lambe, 
that she had been born in London within the 
sound of Bow Bells, and that her grand- 
father had been sufficiently English to have 
been elected Lord Mayor of London in 1790. 
She had married Captain William Fisher, 
of the British army, and accompanied him 
to his post at Ceylon, where her son, the 
creator of the modern English navy, was 
born, in 1841. One fact alleged against 
Lord Fisher’s mother was unquestionably 
true: she was very poor. When her hus- 
band died, in 1854, she had no resources to 
give her son the traditional education of 
the “English gentleman.” Instead, she en- 
tered him, a lad of thirteen, as a cadet on 
board the British frigate Victory. When the 
sturdy, bullet-headed boy stepped on deck, 
he touched his cap, first of all, to Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, the last survivor of Nelson’s 
captains at Trafalgar. Certainly, there- 
fore, no man can make higher claims to 


being a son, not only of England, but of 
England’s navy. 

Probablyaslight quizzical cast to Fisher’s 
eyes, a deeply bronzed skin, and certain 
large, perhaps ungainly, features explain 
this ridiculous myth of his origin. In all 
essential characteristics, however, the man 
seems predominantly English. There is 
not the slighest touch of orientalism in his 
make-up. He has no oiliness, no deceit, no 
indirection, no craftiness; he has, instead, 
those vigorous qualities of directness, ex- 
plosive speech, and somewhat uncouth dis- 
regard for the feelings of others which we 
associate traditionally with John Bull. 
Fisher’s mental operations do not suggest 
the stealth of a rapier, but the clumsy, hard- 
hitting qualities of a sledge-hammer. He 
does not approach his subject in crablike 
fashion, but pounces on it like the typical 
English bulldog. Nor does his habit of 
pushing obstructions aside, especially when 
they take the shape of a fussy officialdom, 
suggest the ceremonial oriental. Take, for 
example, his celebrated description of war; 
can we imagine any East Indian mystic ex- 
pressing himself in this fashionP—“‘ The 
humanizing of war! You might as well talk 
of humanizing hell! When a silly ass got 
up at the Hague Conference and talked 
about the amenities of civilized warfare, 
putting your prisoners’ feet in hot water 
and giving them gruel, my reply, | regret 
to say, was considered totally unfit for 
publication. As if war could be civilized! 
If | am in command when war breaks out, 
I shall issue as my commands: ‘ The essence 
of war is violence. Moderation in war is 
imbecility. Hit first, hit hard, hit all the 
time, hit everywhere!” Humane warfare! 
When you wring the neck of a chicken, all 
you think about is wringing it quickly. 





























You don’t give the chicken intervals for rest 
and refreshment.” No, there is no sub- 
tlety or vagueness in Admiral Fisher’s aims. 
Nor has there been in his achievements. 
He came to the leadership of the fleet with 
a definite purpose. His overmastering idea 
was to make the British navy instantly pre- 
pared for war. He stamped, with his heavy 
sea boots, upon everything and everybody 
that interfered with this supreme purpose. 
He tore to pieces the red tape that had been 
accumulating for centuries; men, ships, 
guns, methods, plans, ideas—fell, at a 
stroke from his strong arm, into a miserable 
dust heap. Admiral Fisher’s achievement 
was simply this: Before 1904, England, 
despite deceptive appearances, had no effi- 
cient fighting navy. It had several huge 
armadas scattered all over the seven seas, 
but, so far as constituting effective protec- 
tion to the Empire was concerned, they were 
really huge delusions. To-day England’s 
navy, under the command of Fisher and 
one of his favorite pupils, Sir John Jellicoe, 
is strangling to death the German Empire. 


ENGLAND'S TEST OF STRENGTH 


What Sir John stuggled for, through five 
tempestuous years, was exactly the thing 
that happened in the early days of August, 
1914: an overwhelming naval force, in in- 
stant readiness for war, concentrated ex- 
actly at the spot where it was most needed. 
Had it not been for Fisher, it may safely be 
said that this is precisely the thing which 
could not have happened. The early days 
of the Boer War witnessed the collapse of 
the British army—a fact that may be easily 
explained: no Fisher had been given a free 
handtoprepare it. Would the British navy, 
all the world was asking a few months ago, 
fall to pieces at a real trial of strength, as 
had the army fifteen years before? Events 
have proved that the croakers were mis- 
taken; the British navy has held firm. Here, 
again, the explanation lies upon the surface. 
In 1904, a British admiral, then not widely 
known outside the service—a sailor, short 
of stature, with a round head, round eyes, 
stubby nose, with hair like a scrubbing 
brush, and a profile that, from forehead to 
chin, stuck out from his face like the prow 
of a ship—entered Whitehall virtually as 
commander-in-chief. Had any other man 
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than Fisher taken this post just at that 
particular moment, no one can say what 
might have been the position of England 
at this present hour. “There is not a man 
in Germany,” said Lord Esher in 1908, 
“from the Emperor downward, who would 
not welcome the fall of Sir John Fisher.”’ 
Luckily for England, the machinations of 
Fisher’s enemies did not produce that fall. 


STUDYING THE NEW MECHANISM OF WAR 


“There never was such a plucky little 
beggar,” says a friend, recalling Fisher the 
midshipman in the Crimean War; “ quick as 
a monkey, keen as a needle, hard as nails. 
He would do anything and go anywhere; 
he didn’t know what fear was, or that there 
was such a word in the language as ‘can’t’. 
And yet with it all he was one of the quiet- 
est, most modest, fellows I have ever 
known.” From that time until the present 
day, England has furnished her sailor men 
few opportunities to distinguish themselves 
at sea. However, Fisher seized such scanty 
chances as came tohim. He participated 
in the attack on the Peiho forts in 1859; 
and he commanded the /nflexible at the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. This 
latter circumstance evidences the progress 
Fisher had made since Crimean days. The 
Inflexible was England’s most powerfully 
armed ship, and its command was, there- 
fore, the greatest prize in the service. Al- 
ready Fisher had specialized in the new 
developments, such as steam, iron, turrets, 
modern guns, that have transformed naval 
warfare, and, in 1882, he was already recog- 
nized as the greatest artillerist in the navy. 
At the time of the Alexandria expedition 
he made his mark as the leader of a landing 
force; his invention of an armored train for 
this purpose still more accentuated the 
dractical bent of his mind. The next few 
years Fisher gave up entirely to studying 
the new mechanism of war. He was always 
ready to fight for the new ideas, and life 
with him was, therefore, one perpetual 
struggle with “old fogeyism.” A single 
episode shows how really recent is the 
boasted modernism of our navies: in the 
early ’eighties the muzzle-loading cannon 
was still the dependence of warships; Fisher 
had one of his first hard tussles in his at- 
tempt to get the breechloader on shipboard. 
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He was one of the earliest to welcome the 
torpedo—the first torpedoschoolestablished 
in England was Fisher’s work. His fight 
for the Belleville boiler is a well remem- 
bered incident of British naval history. 

And all this time Fisher was progressing 
as a personality ;no modern man has filled so 
largely the English jackie’s mind. He was 
a forceful, rough-and-ready, industrious, and 
deliciously undiplomatic sea captain. His 
hearty soul, filled with the highest enthusi- 
asm for the navy, constantly revolted at the 
shiftlessness and laxity he saw on every 
hand. Backward he knew the navy to be; 
but he had studied its history, he loved its 
achievements, and he had his aspirations 
for its future. Fisher’s favorite quotation 
was Captain Mahan’s picturesque descrip- 
tion of the thwarting of Napoleon: “Nel- 
son’s far distant, storm-beaten ships, upon 
which the Grand Army never looked, stood 
between it and the dominion of the world.” 
“The great fact that we are all realizing,” 
he said once at a public banquet, “is that on 
the British navy rests the British Empire. 
Nothing else is of any use without it, not 
even the army. We are different from con- 
tinental nations. No soldier of ours can go 
anywhere unless a sailor carries him there 
on his back.” 


WHEN THE GERMANS CHEERED FISHER 


Once, off Lisbon, a German squadron, 
that was much larger than Fisher’s, at- 
tempted toimpress the Portuguese at theex- 
pense of the British fleet. It sailed proudly 
into the harbor, and anchored before the 
city in magnificent double row. This little 
proceeding roused all the British tar in 
Fisher’s soul. He got up steam, saluted 
the German ships, and sailed out of the 
harbor between the two lines. On either 
side, the English ships had a clearance of 
only twenty yards; only a sailor with iron 
nerves and commanding skill would have 
attempted such a risky enterprise. Along 
came the British ships, however, one follow- 
ing directly in the wake of the other. The 


whole city population, amazed at the splen- 
did seamanship, gathered on the docks, and 
even the Germans cheered the English fleet 
uproariously as the sides of the ships almost 
grazed their own. 

By 1891, when Fisher became the superin- 
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tendent of Portsmouth Dockyards, he had 
already acquired a reputation in the navy 
as a hard worker, a master of details, and a 
martinet. Entirely without influential 
friends, he had already reached the rank of 
rear-admiral. Already hewas widely known 
among officers and men as “ Jacky Fisher,” 
a name that signified a man “whose will 
was iron and whose nerves were Harveyized 
steel.” Already the navy teemed with 
anecdotes illustrating his determination. 
Once a captain who had received orders to 
have his ship at a particular place at a par- 
ticular time made the mistake of sending 
back word that the thing was physically 
impossible. “Tell the captain,” responded 
Fisher, “that if he isn’t ready to start at 
the date mentioned | will have him towed 
there.” Naturally the captain went. Ports- 
mouth Dockyards furnished especial op- 
portunities to a man of his revolutionary 
stamp. Founded in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, the methods still prevailing 
seemed fairly representative of thesixteenth 
century. The popular watchword in the 
navy, “ Bill don’t do no work now, he’s got 
a job in the dockyard” aptly described the 
existing situation. On the day of his ar- 
rival, Fisher, strolling over the place, met 
several jackies leisurely sauntering along. 

“What are you men doing?” he asked. 

“We’re makin’ way for some others who 
are bringin’ along an oar,”’ the spokesman 
answered. 

Soon five or six lazy-going sailors ap- 
peared. 

“What are you doing?” asked Fisher. 

“We’re carrying an oar,” was the answer. 

“But I see no oar!” answered the ad- 
miral. 

“Well I’ll be blarsted,’’ answered the 
spokesman, “if we hain’t fergot the oar.” 

The yarn may be apocryphal, but it illus- 
trates a truth none the less. 

Another story, which has greater evi- 
dences of authenticity, shows that Fisher’s 
arrival exercised at least a certain whole- 
some influence: 

One of the Sea Lords, whose rather slip- 
shod dress disguised his real importance, 
appeared one day in the yard looking forthe 
superintendent. He ranagainst a jackie sta- 
tioned outside a shed, softly pounding the 
pig iron bricks that served as a pavement. 
































“Are the lords of the admiralty this 
way?” the stranger asked. 

“Not much,” replied the gentleman of 
leisure, “seeing I’m here doing crow for 
them.” 

“Crow? What’s that?” 

“Crow is wot I’m a-doing of. Inside that 
shed all the maties are playin’ cards and 
takin’ it easy like. I’m out ’ere keepin’ 
watch for ’em. When I sees one comin’ wot 
don’t matter, I knocks soft. When I sees 
old Fisher | knocks like Hades; and when 
old Fisher pokes his nose through the shed, 
all the maties are workin’ like it, too. 
See?” 

Fisher had the sea-dog attitude toward 
the men; he frequently treated them with 
all the harshness of a whaling captain, and 
they, in turn, treated him with a half- 
friendly, half-hostile familiarity. The ad- 
miral of the fleet himself loves to tell many 
of these stories about “Old Fisher” and the 
British tar. One day a favorite boatswain 
appeared at headquarters in one of the 
admiral’s particularly busy hours and de- 
manded a personal interview. The orderly 
insisted that the superintendent could not 
be disturbed. When the man became insis- 
tent, however, he finally carried the mes- 
sage to Fisher, hard at work in an interior 
room. 

“Oh, tell him to go to hell,’”’ roared the 
admiral. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” came a voice from out- 
side. “I knows I’ll be able to see you there, 
sir, but I wants to ’ave a little talk ’ere 
first, sir.” 

Several years after his Portsmouth days, 
Fisher visited one of his old associates of 
the forecastle who was then living on half 
pay. He found the old man comfortably 
settled in a cottage attended by another 
superannuated seaman. 

“Why do you have this other man here?”’ 
asked the admiral. 

“| keep ’im ’ere,” said the pensioner, “to 
come into my quarters at five o’clock in the 
mornin’ an’ sing out, ‘Hi there! The Had- 
miral wants to see you.’ At that | merely 
rolls over in my bed and says, ‘Tell old 
Fisher to go to ’ell’.” 

As a result of his many years’ observa- 
tion, Fisher had succeeded in diagnosing 
the complaint then afflicting the British 
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navy; there was too much “doing crow.” 
Indolence, ignorance, and carelessness 
clogged every branch of the service, active 
and administrative. In 1899, while com- 
manding the Mediterranean fleet, Fisher 
delivered several lectures at Malta on his 
favorite topics. In 1902, when the annual 
manceuvres were on, he asked several mem- 
bers of the Government to visit him at 
Malta. He seized this opportunity to ex- 
plain precisely how inefficient an instru- 
ment the navy was. These gentlemen, 
trained from childhood in the traditional 
English conception of the invincible fleet, 
stood astounded at his revelations. He 
took them all over the ground, beginning 
at the first seat of trouble, the Board of 
Admiralty. This board, he showed them, 
traced its origin to the days of Queen Anne, 
and had altered very little in its constitu- 
tion since that time. It had no coherence, 
no head, no organization that recognized 
fundamental changes in politics and naval 
art. He probably quoted from a man with 
whom even then he had had his-troubles, 
Lord Charles Beresford, who had said, ina 
public speech, that the First Sea Lord, then 
Admiral Kerr, gave most of his time to 
trouser buttons and bluejackets’ collars, 
and debated such questions as whether the 
sailors were to have golden syrup or treacle. 
What England needed, said Sir Charles— 
and this was also Fisher’s idea—was a “war 
lord in both the war office and the admi- 
ralty, who should prepare and organize for 
war.” There should be a responsible head, 
supreme over the others, to codrdinate the 
work of the department and reorganize the 
system with this idea of preparedness di- 
rectly in mind. Once England, in St. Vin- 
cent, had a Sea Lord who had broken with 
tradition, gained the mastery of the navy 
office, taken a demoralized fleet and trans- 
formed it into the machine which Nelson 
used so effectively. What the present situa- 
tion needed was an administration similarly 
drastic to meet a situation equally threat- 
ening. The army had found its Kitchener 
—its organizer; the navy also needed a Kit- 
chener. 

But, of course, Fisher didn’t mean, his 
guests protested, that the British navy 
was not a powerful and effective one, an 
indestructible bulwark of empire. Unfor- 
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tunately that was precisely what Fisher 
did mean. The officers were ignorant and 
had received no education that fitted them 
to command modern ships. Their whole 
training was based upon the technique of 
the sailing vessel. They knew some naviga- 
tion and understood yardarms and sails 
and other details useful in Nelson’s day; 
they knew little about steam, machinery, 
electricity, pneumatic power, and the other 
forces that made the modern fighting ship. 
The navy did not recognize engineers as 
really a part of itself—yet they were the 
men upon whom success in battle largely 
depended. Would it not be a good thing 
to reorganize the system, so that these in- 
dispensable persons, instead of being merely 
hired men, could become lieutenants, cap- 
tains, perhaps even admirals? Asa matter 
of fact every officer, said Sir John, should be 
an engineer; a knowledge of machinery, not 
of sails, was essential. And then there was 
the famous British Jackie. He wasa splen- 
did specimen, of course, but, as a fighting 
unit, his usefulness was mainly potential, not 
actual. One thing Sir John Fisher could 
privately inform the heads of the Govern- 
ment—the gunnery was very bad. The 
men were almost as unskilful in handling 
ships as were their officers. The trouble in 
both cases was the same: the lack of prac- 
tice. Again he might have cited, even if 
he didn’t, the case of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, the darling of a large part of the Bri- 
tish public. Lord Charles had said that, 
in 1902, he was fifty-six years old; he had 
spent forty years in the navy; yet he had 
tactically handled only three ships five 
hours in his life. In case of a sudden war— 
and wars nowadays come suddenly—how 
could such men handle their squadrons 
effectively? 


A COLLECTION OF MARINE ANTIQUITIES 


Sir John’s most astounding revelation, 
however, concerned the ships. Here, again, 
he showed, Englishmen were living in a 
fool’s Paradise. England’s great idol, its 
navy, had feet of clay. How many English- 
men knew, for example, that there were 150 
ships, the great majority of them on the 
active list, that were “useless and worse 
than useless in case of war?” Many of 
these vessels, ghosts of other days, consti- 
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tuted the finest museum of naval antiqui- 
ties then afloat. Did the responsible Gov- 
ernment know that the navy was still car- 
rying and actually spending money on such 
units as the Dapper, built in 1812, the Mer- 
cury, in 1826, the Pitt, in 1820, and the 
Havanna, which first took the water in 
1811? All over the world British sloops, 
gunboats, and light cruisers were kept in 
active service, engaged in the somewhat 
vague occupation of “showing the flag,” 
vessels too weak to fight, and too slow to 
run away. Why should England spend 
large sums every year in repairing such 
ships and maintaining their crews? In case 
of war these vessels and their men would be 
interned; they never could get home; the 
ships themselves would be no loss, but the 
lossof theircrews would be a serious matter. 
What made this situation especially aggra- 
vating was that, in numerous English ports, 
a large number of ships were tied up to the 
docks, held in reserve because there were no 
men to man them. These vessels, though 
not first line ships, could still be used in 
war; as they stood at present, however, 
it would take three months to prepare them 
for sea. In the annual manceuvres, these 
vessels, hastily manned by officers and men 
who had noacquaintancewith them, usually 
made a miserable showing; after flounder- 
ing around they usually “limped back” 
in disgrace to their moorings. _ The navy 
contained many vessels of comparatively 
modern build—dating, say, from 1885, 1890, 
and 1895—that were antiquated and use- 
less, and eating their heads off in repairs. 
Did the gentlemen know that, as recently 
as 1895, 45 per cent. of British warships 
were armed with muzzle-loading guns, and 
that many were still encumbered this way? 
Fisher had figured that, by disposing of use- 
less ships, England could save $20,000,000 
a year in repairs—money that could be used 
for real defensive purposes. There were the 
Medea and the Medusa, for example, 
which, although only fifteen years old, had 
very little fighting strength; yet, a year or 
two before, the Government had spent 
more than half their value in repairs. 

And Fisher did not hesitate to instruct 
his assembled statesmen upon their own 
peculiar province: that of European poli- 
tics. Necessarily, he insisted, there should 
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be some correlation between the distribu- 
tion of the fleet and England’s relations 
with the rest of the world. How many 
Englishmen knew that the existing dis- 
position of the British fleet was based upon 
the politics of the eighteenth century, or at 
least the first half of the nineteenth? The 
British fleet in the Napoleonic wars had 
done most of its important fighting in the 
Mediterranean and adjacent waters—the 
Nile and Trafalgar; ever since, England had 
kept her strongest naval force in this part 
of the world. Like the education of its 
officers, the British fleet was disposed on 
the basis of the ideas that controlled in 
sailing days. The admiralty office recog- 
nized France as England’s greatest foe— 
France, which, as a Mediterranean Power, 
could swoop down upon England’s road to 
India and effectually blockade it. Politics, 
however, had ceased to regard France as 
the strongest Power threatening the British 
Empire. Everything indicated, declared 
Fisher, that that empire was to be saved 
or lost in the North Sea. But, for two 
thirds of the year, England had practically 
no naval forces in her home waters. Mean- 
while England’s real enemy was rapidly 
transforming this North Sea into the Ger- 
man Ocean. And Germany was not basing 
her fleet upon the politics of the eighteenth 
century, but upon present day realities. 
The Kaiser was not scattering his battle 
squadrons in out-of-the-way stations; he 
was following Nelson’s dictum and training 
his ships in the waters where they would 
most likely have to fight. He had taken 
Captain Mahan as his presiding genius in 
naval strategy; and the central point of 


Captain Mahan’s philosophy was concen- 


tration. England was dispersing her battle- 
ships, splitting them up into futile details; 
the safety of the empire, said Fisher, de- 
manded concentration, and concentration 
inhome waters. The best way for England 
to protect its far-flung commerce, and to 
destroy that of her most likely enemy, was 
to control the North Sea. 

These were the ideas that Fisher not only 
laid before his visiting statesmen, but 
preached publicly on all possible occasions. 
Whenever he could get the ear of an in- 
fluential person, he overwhelmed him with 
the necessity of making these reforms. He 
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used the press, daily and periodical, he lec- 
tured and spoke at Guildhall banquets. 
Once Lord Charles Beresford, in one of his 
occasional appearances in Parliament, eu- 
logized the navy, and intimated—and this 
despite his previous strictures—that Eng- 
land had reasons to be satisfied with it. 
The next day Fisher rushed into his office. 

“Take it back!” he cried, “take it back! 
We're not satisfied. Take it back, or get 
a new lot of sea lords. Any time | have 
any lying to do I’ll do it myself!” 


THE “AUTOCRAT” OF THE NAVY 


By this time the Government had al- 
ready called Fisher to Whitehall as First 
Sea Lord. “The old man is like a torpedo 
waiting for the head to be screwed on,” an 
old salt had remarked; on October 21, 1904 
—theninety-ninth anniversary of the battle 
of Trafalgar—the head was screwed on. 
Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, then Prime Minis- 
ter, and one of Fisher’s most enthusiastic 
converts, gave him practically a free hand. 
When Fisher began to upset things, many 
Englishmen, especially those of the tradi- 
tional kind, expressed their horrified amaze- 
ment; there was really no excuse for this, 
however, as Fisher’s ideas were well known, 
and he had been placed in charge expressly 
that he might enforce them. The critics 
shouted “autocrat!” but Fisher quietly 
answered that the British navy was not a 
republic. The organization of the admi- 
ralty was changed so as to give him prac- 
tically absolute control; he was placed at 
the head of several important committees 
and most officers of importance were or- 
dered to report tohim. Any formal alter- 
ation in rules, however, was hardly required. 
Fisher controlled the admiralty for the 
same reason that Edward H. Harriman 
controlled his boards of railroad directors; 
his abundance of ideas, his minute knowl- 
edge, the definiteness of his conclusions, 
his vigorously expressed logic, and his im- 
pregnable force of character necessarily 
made him the Macgregor of the table. A 
life spent in carefully thinking about plans 
for the safety of the empire began now to 
flower into definite acts. The system “that 
had stood the test of centuries” went to 
pieces almost in a day. England’s lame 
ducks in foreign waters began to limp home; 
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many were broken up where they stood, 
and dozens were sold at auction. “By one 
courageous stroke of the pen,”’ said Premier 
Balfour in a public speech, 150 vessels had 
disappeared from the British fleet. This 
and other changes that followed, he in- 
sisted, represented the greatest naval re- 
form since Nelson’s day. The crews were 
brought back to England, placed on sea- 
worthy ships which were lying tied to docks, 
with the result that England, for the first 
time, had an efficient reserve fleet equipped 
with nucleus crews. These vessels, instead 
of needing three months to prepare for war, 
could now be sent to sea in two or three 
days. At the same time Fisher, in view of 
the changed political situation, abolished 
certain fleets that had been roaming about 
more or less aimlessly for years. There had 
been fleets in the North Atlantic and South 
Pacific; he abolished these and joined their 
effective vessels to the new fleetsestablished 
nearer home. The North Sea, instead of the 
Mediterranean, now became the headquar- 
ters of the most powerful squadron. Anew 
fleet, of twelve battleships and six armored 
cruisers, was stationed here based upon 
home ports. Fisher organized a Mediter- 
ranean fleet, with eight battleships, based 
upon Malta. He then created an entirely 
new battle squadron, of eight battleships 
and six armored cruisers, which he called 
the Atlantic fleet, based upon Gibraltar. 
This was also known as the “ pivot fleet”’; 
with the help of wireless telegraphy it could 
swing, at a moment’s notice, and join either 
the Channel fleet, or the one stationed in 
the Mediterranean. This was the distribu- 
tion which caused a revolution in English 
naval preparedness, the real test of which 
came the other day with the sudden explo- 
sion of war. The Kaiser did not find the 
British ships scattered all over the world, 
many of them unfit for service of any kind; 
he found a huge armada stationed literally 
at his front door, blocking his own egress. 
And Sir John had made other preparations. 
He had handed the gunnery work over to 
Sir Percy Scott and Sir John Jellicoe, with 
results that have been apparent in every 
naval engagement so far. And he had en- 
gaged in another scrapping performance, 
compared with which that of 1904 was tri- 
fling. The conservatives had roared and 
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fumed as ship after ship disappeared from 
the navy list and went upon the auction 
block. When Sir John launched his dread- 
naught, in 1906, it became apparent that he 
was a radical indeed. For this vessel, so 
far as the first battle line was concerned, 
“scrapped” the whole British navy. Eng- 
land’s old fashioned fleet had never had 
such a preponderance over other navies as 
in 1906, when Fisher, by his new building 
programme, relegated it to the pigeon-hole. 
An article on Admiral von Tirpitz, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this magazine, describes 
the influence of the dreadnaught on both 
the British and the German navies. 

These changes caused the Sampson- 
Schley controversy of the British navy. 
Lord Charles Beresford enlisted his aris- 
tocratic influence against this son of a 
humble Scottish officer; he wrote books, 
made speeches, entered Parliament, ob- 
tained parliamentary inquiries—all in an 
attempt to cause Fisher’s downfall. Noth- 
ing would be so unprofitable as to rehearse 
this proceeding now. Time—a few brief 
years—has made it completely ridiculous. 
In view of what has happened, it belongs to 
the same obscure chapters of history as the 
warfare waged against Lord St. Vincent in 
the days preceding Trafalgar, and the 
struggle made to unseat Grant from the 
command of the Federal armies. No 
doubt, a hundred years ago, many critics 
proved that Wellington knew nothing of 
the art of warfare; doubtless there were 
plenty of parliamentary orators who re- 
garded Nelson as a fool. England can con- 
gratulate itself upon one fact: the people, 
the King, the Cabinet stood firmly by 
Fisher. A parliamentary investigation, 
held to investigate charges formulated 
by Beresford, reported whole-heartedly in 
Fisher’s favor. . The crisis came in 1908, 
when Admiral Beresford closed his career 
by hauling down his flag a year before the 
retiringage—a circumstance that amounted 
practically to a dismissal. At about the 
same time Sir John Fisher was raised to the 
peerage. The final triumph came a few 
months ago when, by unanimous consent, 
the nation called the admiral, now white 
haired—he is seventy-four years old—from 
retirement and placed the destinies of the 
British Empire in his hands. 
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LESSONS OF THE WAR AT SEA 
THE CONTROL OF THE HIGH SEAS 


THE GERMAN SIGNAL ‘‘A SON IS BORN’’—CONTRABAND WIRELESS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA—THE STRATEGY OF THE RAIDERS—SEA FIGHTS IN CHILEAN 
WATERS AND OFF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


BY 
GEORGE MARVIN 
ROM the wireless station at ritories. But during the first months of 


Sayville and from many other 

stations in North and South 

America and the Islands of the 

Pacific, a message went whis- 
pering out on the night of the fourth of 
August. “A son is born,’ flashed the 
code words across Atlantic and Pacific. 
German cruisers in all parts of the world 
picked up that message and knew that 
war was deciared against the leading naval 
power of the world. And the captain of 
every German cruiser knew exactly what 
he had to do. 

At Kingston, the Karlsrube slipped her 
anchor and, steaming around to the north 
of the Island, cut the Jamaica cable. At 
Tsingtau, before Japan had had a chance 
to blockade that port, the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau stole out to sea and disappeared 
into the Pacific. The Dresden, which had 
been lying with our ships off Vera Cruz, 
picked up the message and bagged there- 
after the first British collier she met in the 
Caribbean. Captain Muller of the Emden 
cleared for action and steamed out across 
the Indian Ocean to add his brilliant 
chapter to the history of legitimate buc- 
caneering. 

The beginning of the war on the high 
seas revealed immediately the careful and 
systematic preparations which Germany 
had made. In the first week of August 
the various scattered German ships on the 
high seas were in touch with one another 
all over the world. 

Several Republics of South America, 
ably assisted by British and French 
naval attachés have been busily engaged 
during the past four months cleaning 
German wireless out of their neutral ter- 


the war these stations were invaluable to 
Germany. Though lacking sufficient coal- 
ing stations, Germany nevertheless had 
colliers at sea with rendezvous carefully 
indicated in their sailing orders. In Octo- 
ber Admiral Von Spee managed to get 
together the best units of his widely scat- 
tered Pacific cruiser squadron, concentra- 
ting them at the Galapagos Islands, off 
the coast of Ecuador. Before arriving 
there the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had 
pretty well smashed up the French cclony 
at Tahiti. These two ships were joined 
by the Leipzic, Niirnberg, and Dresden, 
smaller cruisers which up to that time had 
been conducting independent raids on 
commerce in widely separated fields at 
sea. In squadron formation they then 
moved down the west coast of South 
America, all together, cleaning up British 
shipping as they went, and on the first of 
November, off the Chilean coast, met and 
sunk a British cruiser squadron under 
Admiral Cradock. 

In the same broad area over which Ger- 
man efficiency had made the most of slight 
resources, England, with many coaling 
stations and established cable and wireless 
facilities, had the worst of it for several 
months until Sturdee’s fleet on December 
8th demolished Von Spee’s German squad- 
ron off the Falkland Islands. 

The English squadron, consisting of the 
cruisers Good Hcpe, Monmouth, and Glas- 
gow, the old battleship Canopus with the 
armed merchant auxiliary Otranto were 
ordered from England specifically to search 
for the German commerce destroyers. 
That squadron was badly organized for 
the work in hand and completely in the 
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THE EASTERN “HIGH SEAS” AREA 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND JAPAN HAD TO PROTECT THE MAIN TRADE ROUTES OF THIS WIDE OCEAN 
TERRITORY THROUGH WHICH THEY WERE OBLIGED TO CONVOY TRANSPORTS LADEN WITH FOOD AND 
SUPPLIES FROM AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, HONGKONG, AND NORTH CHINA, AND THE JAPANESE 
ARCHIPELAGO. GERMANY’S FAR EASTERN POSSESSIONS HAVE BEEN LOST TO THE JAPANESE, BRITISH, AND 


AUSTRALASIAN FORCES 


dark as to the movements of the enemy it 
was about to meet. After having cleared 
Magellan Straits they picked up Von 
Spee’s wireless signals in the South Pacific 
and came into contact with his ships in a 
northerly gale on the evening of November 
first. The cruisers forming the Ger- 
man squadron in the ensuing fight were 
superior to the four English ships in gun- 
power but not in tonnage. Completely 
taken by surprise at finding concentrated 
all of the ships composing Von Spee’s 
supposedly scattered squadron, the Eng- 
lish nevertheless attacked, were defeated 
and lost three ships, the Glasgow alone 
escaping. 

The preliminary strategy which led to 
this engagement was entirely in favor of the 
Germans. The tactics of the engagement 
itself also showed German superiority, 
but in considering that sea-fight off the 





desolate Chilean coast we must remember 
some other ingredients of the situation 
which explain the British Admiral’s action. 

Admiral Cradock has been criticised 
for going into the fight without the battle- 
ship Canopus. Some naval critics main- 
tain that he should have retired in the 
direction of the slower battleship, then 
far in the rear, and endeavored to draw 
the German squadron within range of her 
12-inch guns. The Canopus was a distinct 
handicap to Admiral Cradock. She and 
her five sister ships have always been a 
misfit in the British Navy. With only 
14 or 15 knots of speed she was, in fast 
cruiser operations off the Chilean coast 
and in the engagement fought later at the 
Falkland Islands, merely a floating fort. 
Cradock’s mission was to find and engage 
fast cruisers. He could not have got into 
touch with them or engaged them had he 
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THE BRIEF SEA EMPIRE OF THE 


““EMDEN” 


A STUDY OF THIS CHART WILL SHOW THE EXTRAORDINARY OCEAN TERRITORY WHICH MAY BE COVERED 
BY ONE LIGHT CRUISER PROVIDED SHE HAS SPEED AND AN ABLE COMMANDER. THE NUMBER OF SHIPS DES- 


TROYED BY THE 
FROM 42 TO THE MINIMUM NUMBER OF 23. 


‘*EMDEN’ IN HER BRILLIANT THREE MONTHS MARAUDING IS VARIOUSLY ESTIMATED AS 
LARGER ESTIMATES INCLUDE SAILING VESSELS AND STEAMERS 


UTILIZED AFTER CAPTURE FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF ACCUMULATED PASSENGERS AND CREWS TO 


NEUTRAL PORTS 


adapted his movements to the limitations 
of the Canopus. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the tradition of the British Navy is to 
attack always; that certain defeat is better 
for the morale of the service than failure 
to uphold the tradition and that even in 
defeat the destruction of some units of the 
enemy’s force may be accomplished. That 
has been the tradition of the service since 
the days of Elizabeth and Admiral Cradock 
on the bridge of the Good Hope that stormy 
November evening knew he was the first 
British Admiral to command a squadron 
in an open sea engagement since Nelson’s 
time. In his original decision, therefore, 
although he was technically wrong, he was 
morally right and naval history will doubt- 
less uphold him. 

In the actual progress of the engage- 
ment, however, his German adversary 
out-manceuvred him. The fleets sighted 





each other just at sunset when the ad- 
vantage lay temporarily with the British 
squadron as, with the dropping sun at their 
back, they turned southward from a posi- 
tion to the west of their German adversary. 
As they came within range, however, Von 
Spee, already in the windward position 
inshore, then gained the additional advan- 
tage of having his enemy’s vessels silhouet- 
ted black against the fading light in the 
western sky, whereas his own ships, their 
salvos flashing red, soon merged indis- 
tinguishably with the windy night and 
the looming wall of the Chilean coast. 
What Von Spee did between the first 
of November and the eighth of December 
we do not know. There were many things 
he might have done. Troops from Aus- 


tralia were coming up bound for Suez; 
other transports were bringing the Indian 
army to help their overlords keep the 
Germans out of Paris. 


He might have 
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intercepted and seriously menaced these 
convoys by running straight across 
through the Arafura Sea. The Japanese, 
with Tsingtau still untaken, were quite 
unable to police the regular Oriental 
trade routes. Sprinkled 
eastern Pacific were many island ports 
which might have been seriously damaged 
even by the secondary batteries of the 
German cruisers. If it was the North 
Atlantic that he sought, the quickest way 
was by a bold stroke through the Panama 
Canal with two days of neutral waters in 
which to save the long and stormy voyage 
around South America. 

At all events and undoubtedly, as we 
shall some day know, for a thoroughly good 
reason, Von Spee took six weeks to run a 
distance he could have made in one. We 
next heard from him when on December 
eighth he stumbled into Admiral Sturdee’s 
squadron at the Falkland Islands. 

As Admiral Von Spee drew near the 
island harbor of Port Stanley, he could see 
the armed liner Macedonia lying at its 
entrance and across a low neck of land soon 
made out his old enemy the Canopus and 
the protected cruiser Bristol coaling inside 
the harbor. The day before Admiral 
Sturdee had arrived with the two battle 
cruisers, Invincible and Inflexible, capital 
ships mounting 12-inch guns. When the 
German Admiral sighted their tripod masts 
he knew that he was overmatched. He did 
not make Cradock’s mistake, for when he 
realized the hopeless inferiority of his own 
fleet, he at once “‘starred.”” That is, he 
flew from his flagship a signal for his squad- 
ron to scatter and steam at top-speed in 
different directions, those ships surviving 
to assemble at some pre-determined point 
after dark. Sturdee, with more than six 
knots advantage in speed and some 3,000 
yards advantage in range, issued his orders 
deliberately. His crews were piped down 
to breakfast as he went out to fight. The 
British cruisers, advised of the approach of 
their enemy long before that enemy could 
properly analyze the situation, had steam 
up and moorings slipped, and promptly 
forged, one after the other, out of the mouth 
of the harbor, each ship taking up its ap- 
pointed task. 

Three hours later the Scharnhorst, Von 
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through the 





Spee’s flagship, wassunk while her 8.2 guns, 
firing until submerged, were pathetically 
impotent to exact any reprisals from their 
adversaries six miles away. After almost 
exactly two hours more of long-range fight- 
ing, the Gneisenau, similarly overhauled 
and out-gunned, at six o’clock in the even- 
ing went down with her crew at quarters 
and her colors flying. In the meantime the 
Leipzic and Nurnberg, after a running fight 
lasting for six hours, were sent to the bot- 
tom by the Cornwall, Glasgow, and Kent. 
The Dresden, with her 26 knots, drew away 
from the Cornwall_and, alone of all Von 
Spee’s squadron, escaped, the Macedonia 
and Bristol having in the meantime pur- 
sued and captured the German ollier- 
transport. 

This victory is not, however, as credit- 
able tolBritish strategy asthe Chilean action 
is to German, for at the Falklands contact 
happened accidentally and the British pre- 
ponderance was overwhelmingly greater 
than the German advantage in gun-power 
had been in the former fight. 


THE “EMDEN”’ 


Of all the naval vessels which have 
perished in this war, the German Emden is 
the only one which has struck its colors. 
On November tenth, driven ashore on a 
reef off the Cocos Islands, a smoking 
shambles, and every gun out of action, she 
struck her ensign and ended her career 
without the solace of a grave in deep water. 
The Emden’s exploits were the most not- 
able of those of the few light German 
cruisers which, in widely separated sea 
territories, preyed brilliantly for a few 
months upon the commerce of the Allies. 

For more than three months .this swift 
little cruiser was a terror to merchantmen 
in the Eastern seas, although during all 
that time English, French, Russian, and 
Japanese ships were trying to find and 
capture her, and her sister commerce 
destroyers. The resourcefulness of the 
Emden’s commander is one of the bright- 
est chapters in this war at sea. He flew 
from point to point, coaling and provision- 
ing himself from his captures, and had 
destroyed English shipping alone to the 
value of more than $20,000,000 before he 
met his fate at the hands of the Australian 
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cruiser, Sydney, a ship of 2 knots’ greater 
speed and far superior gun-power. 

To the credit of that gallant German 
captain be it also said that he never once 
forgot military principles or the laws of 
Not a single life was lost 
on any merchantman captured or destroyed 
by the Emden. 

It cannot be contended that the brilliant 
feats of this swift, light cruiser in any 
way influenced the result of the war. Her 
exploits, and those of the Karlsruhe, Konigs- 
berg, Dresden, and Leipzic, were rather 
more irritating than hurtful to the com- 
merce of the Allies. Many Emdens would 
be required to produce any serious im- 
pression on the great amount of England’s 
ocean-borne commerce. From a_ naval 
point of view the interesting question is 
whether the English Navy took proper 
measures to destroy the Emden and her 
sister ships. 

As time goes on, we shall probably find 
that in the long run the British Admiralty 
was right in not giving the Emden more 
attention. Even in the British Navy 
cruisers fleet enough to overtake an Emden 
are very scarce. There was more than 
enough work for all the fast cruisers be- 
longing to England, and France, and 
Japan, during the months of the Emden’s 
exploits. Not only were colonial troops 
being brought up from Australia and New 
Zealand, but Japan was sending her army 
corps across the China seas to the attack 
of Tsingtau, and France had all she could 
do to police the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic and get her African levies safely 
ferried over into Europe. No one knew in 
those days where Von Spee, with his two 
first-class ships, was roaming. The Em- 
den’s three months’ immunity was not only 
a credit to the skill of her commander, 
it was also due to the fact that other 
possible pursuers had more important work 
todo. A dozen cruisers, and fast ones, too, 
would have been required to catch the Em- 
den sooner. Moreover, many of her prizes 
fell into her hands because they ignored 
definite instructions from their Admiralties 
to keep off the regular trade routes. 


In spite of the heavy cannonading off our 
coasts which we kept hearing in the news- 
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papers during thefirst weeks of the war, Eng- 
land and France had swept the North and 
South Atlantic clean of German and Aus- 
trian commerce by the end of September. 
England blocked German ports and France 
those of Austria, while their own docks 
and those of neutral countries are still 
partially blocked by interned German and 
Austrian shipping. The promptness of 
this accomplishment was due to the con- 
centration of their fleets by England and 
France in home waters in preparation for 
just such an emergency. 

British and French commercial shipping 
however, has paid its toll to German crui- 
sers in the Atlantic as well as in the Pacific 
and Indianoceans. Theuncaught Karlsrube 
and Dresden still keep the seas, and the 
former alone had, when last definitely heard 
from in November, already accounted for 
sixteen British merchantmen. Moreover, 
the fast Hamburg liner Kronprinz Wilbelm, 
which slipped out of New York in the first 
days of the war, is still at large. 

Much, perhaps the greater part of this 
great naval history, will only come to light 
after the close of the war. Now and then 
missing chapters come to light out of the 
mystery of far sea disasters, censorships and 
naval stratagems, such as the story of the 
fight off Trinidad in the West Indies be- 
tween the German Cap Trafalgar and the 
converted Cunard liner Carmania. Months 
after this engagement was fought toa finish, 
the story of it came in a belated letter from 
one of the Carmania’s officers. In fine, 
sunny weather, witha moderate breezefrom 
the northeast, the action opened. Accord- 
ing to the writer: 


At 8,500 yards we fired ashot across the enemy’s 
bows, and he immediately opened fire from his 
starboard after gun. We were now well within 
range, with most of his shots going over, conse- 
quently our rigging, masts, funnels, derricks, and 
ventilators all suffered. 

Owing to decreasing range his machine guns 
were particularly dangerous, so the ship was 
turned away from him and the range opened. 
The ship continued to turn until the starboard 
battery was engaged. Two of our hits were seen 
to take his derrick steam pipes; he was well on 
the forward, and had a slight list to starboard. 
One of his shells had passed through the cabin 
under our forebridge, and although it did not 
burst, it started a fire, which became rapidly 
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worse, no water being available, owing to the 
main having been shot through and the chemical 
fire extinguishers proving of little use. The fire 
got such a firm hold that the forebridge had to be 
abandoned and the ship conned from aft, using 
the lower steering position. 

At this time the enemy was on our starboard 
bow, with a heavy list to starboard, and at 1.50 


Pp. M., or an hour and forty minutes from firing 
the first shot, he capsized to starboard, and went 
down bow first with colors flying. 

It was some time before we got the fire under, 
which necessitated keeping the ship before the 
wind, and consequently we could not go to the 
assistance of the survivors, some of whom got 
away in boats and were picked up by the colliers. 


THE NORTH SEA AND THE BALTIC 


WHERE THE BATTLESHIP REMAINS SUPREME—WHAT SUBMARINES, MINES, AND 
AIRSHIPS HAVE REALLY ACCOMPLISHED 


ROMPTLY on the outbreak of 

hostilities the main battle fleets 

of England, France,and Germany 

faded into the obscurity which 

still enfolds them. Yet from 
that obscurity they have so far determined 
the fate of the war at sea. Not a first line 
battleship had, up to the first of March, 
fired a shot, except in the bombardment 
of the Dardanelles and yet, in spite of 
mines, aircraft, submarines, and cruiser 
raids the control of the sea remains with 
the strongest battle fleet. The dread- 
naught and the superdreadnaught remain 
supreme. 

When war broke out the long perfected 
naval plans of the belligerent powers went 
into instant effect. The battleships, the 
airships, and the other auxilliaries of the 
different navies are constantly employed, 
sometimes actively, sometimes, like the 
British fleet, as a standing threat. Di- 
recting their movements from Berlin, 
London, Vienna, Petrograd, and Paris 
groups of stategists are continually re- 
adapting preconceived plans to changing 
events, or evolving and inventing new ex- 
pedients to surprise or outwit the enemy. 

Underneath all and forever simmering, 
is the Public Opinion which sends ships to 
sea or holds fleets in port, overthrows or 
establishes governments. No _ considera- 
tion of this naval war is complete without 
due value given to the deadly “man in the 
street.” 

In the home waters of England and 
Germany, England has from the beginning 
maintained a two to one naval preponder- 


ance. The British Admiralty has been 
able to do this by withdrawing many of its 
ships from the Mediterranean and the 
high seas, the Mediterranean being looked 
after by France, and the naval responsibili- 
ties of the Pacific being mainly shouldered 
by Japan and Australasia. 

The logical policy developing from Eng- 
land’s preponderance in the North Sea has 
been consistently maintained by both 
sides. England has practically shut off 
Germany from western contact with the 
world, effectively preventing the importa- 
tion of supplies, including non-contraband. 
The comparative inactivity of the major 
units of their naval establishment, shrouded 
in mystery since the war began, has been 
the greatest possible tribute to British 
naval policy of the past 30 years. The 
mere physical existence of the British Navy 
on its two to one basis has sufficed to stop 
German commerce and to keep the main 
fleet of the German Navy inoperative thus 
far in the war. 

The German Admiralty does not dare 
risk a general engagement from which at 
present, even with unhoped-for success, 
they could gain no permanent advantage. 
In its main definition, German naval policy 
is merely obvious common sense. Ger- 
many has wisely refrained during the first 
eight months of war from risking her fight- 
ing fleet in a general engagement. Through- 
out this period she has been forced to adopt 
various expedients—a policy of “attrition,” 
it has been called—by which she hopes 
eventually to reduce the odds against her 
to a point which will justify the use of 
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capital ships in a general and decisive 
engagement. So far in spite of an in- 
genious and very able following out of the 
“attrition” process,. Germany has not 
altered the naval odds against her. Eng- 
land is building ships faster than Germany 
at this gait can destroy them, and Ger- 
many’s loss in tonnage has greatly ex- 
ceeded England’s. 

In the Baltic, however, Germany has 
absolute control and thus enjoys the slight 
compensating advantages of protecting 
neutral trade proceeding to German ports 
on the Baltic and of preventing the neutral 
trade of Baltic ports in Norway and Sweden 
from reaching England and Russia by sea 
routes. Russia, as inferior to Germany in 
these waters as Germany is to England in 
the North Sea, is similarly forced to the 
use of expedients. 

The English fleet is at one end of the 
line, the Russian Baltic fleet at the other, 
the German fleet in the middle. All are 
protected by naval bases. 

The British Navy at one extremity, 
though it maintains double the sea power 
of Germany, is unable to assist its weak 
ally, Russia, at the other extremity, because 
Germany, holding the intermediate posi- 
tion of the Kiel Canal, is able to throw its 
whole force either into the Baltic or the 
North Sea. The British Admiralty ob- 
viously cannot send into the Baltic a force 
strong enough to engage the German fleet, 
because, even could its deep draught capital 
ships pass the Straits, such a move would 
expose English home ports to a counter- 
blow from Germany. Nor can England 
afford to risk sending a smaller part of its 
naval forces into the Baltic, for then the 
German fleet could engage it on better than 
even terms and possibly destroy it. 

Thus, so long as England makes no mis- 
take in strategical disposition, Germany 
will have to be content with expedients 
in naval warfare in and around the North 
Sea, and expedients are all that Russia can 
hope to accomplish in the Baltic. There 
are five kinds of expedients in use 


TORPEDO ATTACK 


In the present war torpedo attack has 
been made by submarines or destroyers 
most effectively, although of course tor- 
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pedoes may be launched from capital ships 
or from cruisers. We have heard a great 
deal about the accomplishments of sub- 
marines but scarcely a word about the 
efficiency of destroyers. Submarines are 
the most suitable torpedo carrying vessels 
for attacks by day and destroyers more 
useful for night attack, although the 
destroyer’s efficiency is still further re- 
stricted by the fact that only half of the 
night-time can be used for attack if it is 
to return to its base in safety. It is im- 
portant to remember, however, that just 
as the capital ships of England have been 
effective by their mere existence, so also 
have flotillas of destroyers served their 
purpose. But for their existence in large 
numbers and their constant activity in 
combing the waters, there would have been 
many more such incidents as the loss of 
the Aboukir, Cressy, and Hogue, and the 
sinking of the dreadnaught Audacious. 


SUBMARINE OPERATIONS 


In an area as restricted as the North 
Sea and the Channel the value of the sub- 
marine is at its maximum because its 
radius of action allows it to proceed from 
its base to any point in that area to deliver 
an attack and return. As developed up to 
the outbreak of the war the submarine was 
not effective with greater distances to 
cover before attack because it could not 
carry enough fuel to make the round trip. 
Since the war began, however, submarines 
have been put in commission by Germany 
and possibly by France with a power radius 
of more than 2,500 miles, an endurance 
which enables them to remain at sea at low 
speedsfora month at a time. With sufficient 
command of the sea to allow for convoy or 
parent ships submarines may, of course, 
operate over distances far greater than 
their own power radius. Before the war 
broke out a fleet of these mechanical por- 
poises went out from England to Australia 
and our own submarines have navigated 
from ports on the Atlantic seaboard to 
Guantanamo. 

If you and I were keeping chickens and 
you had yours continually cooped up on 
your own premises while mine picked up an 
adventurous living on the highway and 
in my neighbors’ yards, my chance of loss 
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would be greater than yours. Similarly 
the scouting and screening fleets of the 
British Navy and merchant marine are 
liable to greater loss by submarine attack 
than the German. By the very nature of 
their strategic positions, these British 
fleets, have been far more open to attack 
than the corresponding units of the Ger- 
man Navy, which have been cooped up. 

Attacks by German submarines have 
been persistent and daring, and their 
handling has shown great ability. The 
German type of submarine is distinctly 
better than that of any other navy. They 
have a slight advantage in hull, and a 
great advantage in machinery. An indi- 
cation of this superiority is found in the 
recent bids submitted to the United States 
Navy for the construction of submarines. 
In the competition against French, Italian, 
and British builders were the Krupp and 
Vulcan companies which a year ago sub- 
mitted designs from Germany, for a sub- 
marine with a power radius of 1,500 miles 
and a speed of 21 knots on the surface, to 
be delivered in eighteen months. It is 
certain that these bidders, although they 
outbid their competitors, were not sub- 
mitting their best or latest designs. 

For fear of submarine attack the British 
Admiralty moved their main fighting fleet 
consisting of all their capital ships outside 
the North Sea area, using their older and 
smaller units to hold their first sea line, 
and backing them up with battle cruisers 
which have been kept within call but out- 
side the danger zone of the submarines. 
The blockading ships have been reénforced 
by hundreds of steam trawlers, which 
save the use of vessels of greater mili- 
tary values. Drawing less than twelve 
feet, the trawlers are of great service in 
the shoal waters along the continental 
coast and can send their wireless reports 
over distances of from fifty to a hundred 
miles. 

German submarines have destroyed a 
number of these converted scouts and 
smaller patrolling ships and have repeatedly 
sunk merchant ships in the North Sea, the 
English Channel, and lately in the Irish 
Sea, and even off the western coasts of the 
British Isles. The greatest destruction 
accomplished at any one time thus far 


by submarines was the sinking of the three 
British cruisers, Aboukir, Hogue, and 
Cressy on the 22d of September. The 
first of these ships, it will be remembered, 
while on patrol duty, was torpedoed by 
the U-9 and the two other cruisers met a 
similar fate while attempting to rescue the 
crew of the first. A development of the 
war in sea tactics was the resulting Ad- 
miralty instruction, which now prevails, 
that a torpedoed vessel must at once be 
abandoned by other ships. A recent de- 
velopment in German tactical plans is 
the arrival of three of their new subma- 
rines at Pola, an Austrian port at the head 
of the Adriatic. These vessels have been 
shipped overland in parts and, once as- 
sembled and launched, will keep the French 
blockading fleet on the move. 

On its side of course the British Navy 
has made a less noticeable use of sub- 
marines. One brilliant instance stands 
out in the case of the British B-11, which 
on December 13th, in command of a boy 
only twenty-two years old, negotiated the 
strong currents and five-fold mine fields 
of the Dardanelles to destroy the Turkish 
cruiser Mesudieh, anchored in waters of 
supposed safety. With this exception, how- 
ever, British submarine tactics have been 
confined to the static work of ‘watchful 
waiting” and bottling up the German 
fleet. 

The preponderance of the English Navy 
before the war has not been affected by 
German torpedo attacks nor have the Eng- 
lish been able thus materially to injure the 
German fleet or German mercantile ships. 
So far as torpedo warfare is concerned, 
therefore, the military results are nil, 
although the losses as recorded from time 
to time in the newspapers may have ap- 
peared serious. Even after the establish- 
ment of the German torpedo blockade, 
the submarines have not materially affected 
English commerce. And despite many 
individual losses, such an announced war 
zone cannot prove effective as is a blockade 
of fighting ships. 


MINES 


At the outbreak of the war the British 
Government had not enough mines to lay 
a single line from Calais to Dover. But 
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WHERE THE WAR BIRDS ROOST 
FROM THESE HOMING STATIONS GERMAN DIRIGIBLES OPERATE OVER BOTH THEATRES OF LAND WARFARE 


AS WELL AS OVER THE NORTH SEA AND BALTIC. 
TO LAUNCH RAIDS ON ENGLAND 


on the day that war was declared Ger- 
many began dropping and laying mines 
by hundreds in the North Sea. Since 
that time the use of mines in this area 
has been more remarkable for the number 
planted than for the direct military effect 
produced by them. 

Roughly, there are three kinds of mines: 
(1) Large, permanently anchored mines 
for protecting harbors. These are called 
“observation” mines and are operated by 
electrical contact from shore stations; (2) 
smaller devices anchored in the open sea 
to deter hostile vessels from entering 
strategic areas; (3) small floating mines 
which can be dropped by naval vessels 
while under way in the path of enemy 
ships. In addition to these bonafide, 
death-dealing contrivances, both sides in 
this war have made use of many dummy 
mines which achieve the same moral effect 
much less expensively in lives and money. 
Every English and German harbor of any 
consequence is now protected by large 





THE EASTERNMOST OF THESE STATIONS ARE WELL SITUATED 


permanent mine fields through which a 
secret channel is defined for the use of 
friendly shipping. 

In analyzing the effectiveness of this 
form of naval warfare, the anchored mine 
continues to be a far more formidable 
agency than its floating counterpart. Al- 
though several ships have been sunk by 
contact with floating mines, their number 
has been inconsiderable in proportion to 
the efforts made, and the proclamation of 
mined areas in the Channel and North 
Sea has not accomplished the effect hoped 
for in stopping traffic through those 
waters. The best way to appreciate this 
statement is ‘to read the shipping news 
published every morning in the New York 
papers. For example, on the 18th of 
February we find that at least sixty ships 
were in the neighborhood of mined areas 
or cleared from, or bound to, ports which 
would necessarily involve passing in the 
neighborhood of such areas. 

Moreover, the devices for sweeping 










































mines clear of channels have been so per- 
fected that no naval vessel need fear them 
if proper precautions are taken. As part 
of their preparations for war, both the 
British and German navies have trained 
fleets of steam trawlers or destroyers, work- 
ing singly or in pairs, with a wire cable 
towed between—to sweep navigable lanes 
clear through anchored or floating mine 
fields. The hardship of this work is very 
great, especially in winter weather, and the 
danger to the sweepers of exploding mines 
is always imminent because this work, in 
order to be effective, must be continuous. 
At times of a rapid raid into the North 
Sea or across the Channel, the path of 
battle cruisers can be effectively cleared 
by destroyers sweeping the course before 
them at half speed. 

While mines form effective accessories 
to coast fortifications of harbors, their 
existence in independent planted fields has 
thus far been comparatively non-effective. 
England, on November 22d, proclaimed 
the North Sea as a military area. Ger- 
many, on February 18th, declared the 
waters surrounding the British Isles a 
military zone. It is easy to see the mili- 
tary reasons for England’s action. Its 
mine field off the eastern entrance to the 
English Channel should theoretically deter 
German raiders from reaching English 
ports to the westward, at the same time 
covering English and neutral shipping 
using those ports. And most important 
of all, it should make possible the safe 
transportation of English forces across the 
Channel to France and their maintenance 
on the continent. Yet this field has not 
prevented daring German submarines from 
operating beyond it. 

Another English mine field, laid to the 
north of the Hebrides, is intended to cover 
German exit through the North Sea around 
the north of Scotland and thus assist the 
English in rendering futile any German 
attempts to block their Atlantic trade 
routes. The non-effectiveness of this bar- 
rier has already been demonstrated by the 
successful penetration of the Irish Sea by 
German submarines. 

The third type of mine has not been used 
successfully hitherto. After the brilliant 
raid on Scarborough the retreating German 
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cruisers dropped mines astern of them but 
no scheme of modern naval tactics would 
permit a pursuing squadron or fleet to 
engage the enemy dead astern. In the 
fight off the Falklands, Admiral von Spee’s 
scattering ships endeavored, by a wavering 
course, to involve their British pursuers 
among dropped mines, but a study of this 
engagement will indicate the ease with 
which this plan was frustrated by simply 
laying courses diagonally to, or parallel 
with, those of the fugitives. 


AIR MACHINES 


Among the expedients in use besides sub- 
marines and mines are air machines. Aérial 
attacks made from seaward by the Ger- 


_mans and English have, in so many cases, 


been assisted by naval forces that they 
may properly be considered as part of sea 
warfare. The object of these air attacks 
lies in the moral effect, supposedly pro- 
duced, and in the destruction of real war 
material, such as dockyards, arsenals, 
troops, or hangars. 

A great deal of discussion has been 
aroused in this country by the Germans’ 
use of their air machines in this war. The 
moral effect produced by these operations 
has been two-fold: that at home and that 
against the enemy. Unquestionably, the 
moral effect in Germany has been notice- 
able. Germany is flooded with postcards 
and posters recording pictorially the 
achievements, accomplished or prophetic, 
of Zeppelins and Taubes. A translation of 
a great many of the inscriptions on these 
cards would synthesize into something 
like this: “Just wait until you see what 
we do to the English when we get our 
Zeppelins really started.” All Germany is 
still hugging the undeveloped possibilities 
of their air fleets. 

In England and France the moral effect 
produced by German air raids is not al- 
together that which German cartographers 
imply. The German airmen have been 
unfortunate in killing women and children, 
and the moral effect, in both countries, 
therefore, has been to increase bitterness 
and hatred and in England materially to 
increase enlistment. 

Barring the killing of a hundred or so of 
noncombatants and the demolishing of 
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some houses, air attacks have accomplished 
very little of military value thus far. A 
British raid on the naval base at Cuxhaven 
on December 25th produced no damage 
and about as little panic as a flight of 
ducks creates over a sportsman’s battery, 
four low-flying ducks in this case being 
lost. A previous visitation over the Ger- 
man hangars at Diisseldorf seems to have 
been more successful in actual destruction 
of war material. 


ZEPPELIN VS. DREADNAUGHT 


Against hostile shipping there has been 
absolutely no appreciable effect so far 
recorded. Furthermore, no more may be 
expected, unless against ships at anchor. 
The turning circle of a Zeppelin is five 
times that of a modern battleship, so 
that a dreadnaught can very easily out- 
manceuvre a Zeppelin. Similarly, a cruiser 
or a torpedo boat makes only a sheer-luck 
target for a hostile aeroplane far enough 
overhead to be at all safe from the ship’s 
guns. It may be annoying to have several 
pounds of dynamite plumping into the 
water in your neighborhood, but the task 
of hitting a moving deck several thousand 
feet below is about as hard for these sky 
pilots as hitting a jacksnipe on the wing 
with a revolver. The odds are over- 
whelmingly with the snipe. Over land 
and sea, however, air machines have 
been fairly safe from all kinds of ordnance 
directed at them from below. Zeppelins, 
operating at night, cannot be seen, and 
gossamer aeroplanes, even in bright day- 
light, continue to be the most difficult of 
moving targets. 

Air machines have accomplished very 
little as fighters but their value as scouts 
has been thoroughly demonstrated in 
every army and navy engaged, and their 
use in the accurate indication of ranges 
has notably improved artillery fire and 
that of bombarding fleets. Their use- 
fulness has become so plain that it is 
humiliating to think of our own lack of 
proper equipment in this new branch of 
warfare and still more humiliating that in 
a country where aérial navigation first 
became practicable, our workmen have 
not yet been able to manufacture ma- 
chines which are the equal of foreign 
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makes in nicety of adjustment and fighting 
efficiency. 


COAST RAIDS 


To understand the operation of the raids 
on the English coast we must consider for 
a moment the deadly “man in the street.” 
There is very little doubt that these Ger- 
man raids, of negligible military value, were 
attempted partly for their effect upon 
German public opinion. The German tax- 
payer, facing a shortage of food, with his 
commerce swept from all the seas, wonders 
what has become of his much-advertised 
navy. What about the great fighting ships 
he has been taking his little girls to see on 
Sundays? What about the radical naval 
building programmes that for a genera- 
tion have increased his per capita taxation? 
The German press plays upon these and 
similar queries. Soon a popular demand, 
more emotional than intelligent, as many 
popular demands are, grows into an insist- 
ence that the navy do something. Even 
autocratic Germany cannot altogether 
ignore or disregard public opinion. 

So the navy goes and does something. 
In the first instance, it accomplished a 
brilliant raid on the English coast, the 
raiders escaping without any punishment 
whatever. In this effort Providence ma- 
terially assisted Von Tirpitz by sending 
down from the coasts of Scandinavia a 
dense sea fog which blotted out the retiring 
German cruisers from any possibility of 
pursuit. On a second occasion, while 
Providence slept and the weather remained 
clear, British battle cruisers frustrated a 
repetition of the Scarborough and Hartle- 
pool affair and sank the slowest of the 
raiding ships, the Blicher. 

Here also presumably enters British 
public opinion. The English “man in 
the street’? would not stand for another 
German success like the first raid and 
so a British Admiralty, always suscepti- 
ble to popular support, instead of let- 
ting raiders, on their second attempt, 
clear through on to the English coast 
and then surrounding them with an 
overwhelming force so as to prevent all 
escape, was obliged to meet them far out 
at sea where the thwarted cruisers could 
safely escape within their own waters. 









































The press has raised a great clamor 
about the “bombardment of unfortified 
towns.” Yet Scarborough, Hartlepool, 
and Whitby are all on the official English 
list of saluting ports and are, therefore, 
either fortified or occupied by mobile 
forces and can be bombarded legitimately, 
although not humanely. 

To think of an invasion of Great Britain 
in connection with these or similar raids 
is manifestly absurd, though we might 
infer from newspaper comment that the 
English people feared just that. From a 
military point of view, then,‘ the raids are 
of little importance. 


HELPING THE LAND FORCES 


The wide reaching effect of the command 
of the sea is shown in the desperate opera- 
tions of the German army along the coasts 
of Flanders to gain control of ports near 
the English coast, from which to threaten 
the great merchant fleet, now using the 
channel ports. This movement has been 
prevented by the land forces of the Allies 
ably assisted by the allied navies. 

On the declaration of war, England took 
over the three monitors which she was 
building for Brazil—but for which Brazil 
was unable to pay—and this supposedly 
obsolete type of vessel has been of most 
decisive assistance to the Allies in shelling 
German positions and operations on the 
coast of Flanders. Drawing only 1o feet 
of water these flat-irons have been able to 
manoeuvre close ashore and with their high 
power, six-inch guns have swept the sand 
hills clear of invaders. 

The operations off the coast of Flanders 
have resulted in the renaissance of the 
monitor. Various other small craft have 
also assisted in this work of sea power sup- 
plementing land operations; destroyers 
have even entered some of the many canals 
in this vicinity, forming the most effective 
of inland moving fortresses. 


BATTLE-FLEET DOMINATION 


In spite of submarines, mines, Zeppelins, 

anes, and coast raids, the big sig- 
ut fact that stands out is that the 
try which has the most powerful 
le fleet controls the sea. 
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Can this battleship domination be broken 
by submarines in the coming months when 
it has held good for the past? 

Can Admiral von Tirpitz in any large 
measure fulfil his threat to British com- 
merce made in his war zone declaration of 
February 4th? In its essence the policy 
he proposes is nothing but the “‘next best 
thing” policy of ‘‘attrition” which the Ger- 
man Admiralty has had in operation since 
the outbreak of war. The only difference 
is that the announcement of the war zone 
seemed to foreshadow an increased effort 
by submarines. 

Germany has a great many submarines 
of sufficient speed to overtake any but 
the fastest steamers, and they can easily 
get, unobserved, within range of shipping 
which converges from many parts of the 
world toward the limited sea room round 
important ports like Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Glasgow. 

The periscope of a submarine projects 
from two to four feet above the water. 
Even in a smooth sea, therefore, the horizon 
of the submerged observer cannot be more, 
and is generally less, than two or three 
miles. Any one who has ever tried to look 
through the wave-washed porthole of a 
ship at sea will realize how unsatisfactory 
any observation must be at a distance 
even as great asamile. For these reasons 
it will be necessary for the German sub- 
marine blockaders to come very close to 
their possible prey before striking, so close 
that the use of a neutral flag on a British 
or French ship cannot be an effective dis- 
guise. The danger to neutral shipping is 
not great. But the danger to neutral 
goods or neutral passengers on belligerent 
shipping is somewhat more. 

Up to the time of the war zone declara- 
tion the German submarine activity, as 
ably handled as it was, had failed to affect 
the naval situation seriously. 

In the weeks immediately after the war 
zone declaration submarines sank a num- 
ber of small English and neutral merchant- 
men. Yet even these exploits unless they 

are very much increased in the future will 
not appreciably reduce the shipping to 
English ports, or the transportation of 
her troops. 


















THE KEY TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


WHY A NAVAL VICTORY IN THE DARDANELLES WOULD BANISH TURKEY FROM 
EUROPE—AUSTRIA HELPLESS IN THE ADRIATIC—-RUSSIA, BOTTLED IN THE 
BLACK SEA, DEPENDENT UPON FRENCH AND ENGLISH FLEETS 
TO REALIZE THE AMBITION OF CENTURIES 


N FEBRUARY 25th, the old 

Ottoman forts at the western 

entrance to the Dardanelles 

were battered by th. battle- 

cruiser [nflexible fresh from 
the Falkland Islands’ fight, five other Bri- 
tish ships, and the French dreadnaughts 
Bouvet and Suffren. In the succeeding 
days the other ships of the great allied 
fleets joined in the operation. The 
new superdreadnaught Queen Elizabeth, 
launched since the opening of the war, 
fired the first 15-inch guns that a battle- 
ship has ever used in action. By the 
28th of February the allied fleet was in 
front of the strongest Turkish defenses 
that guard the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Mamora. 

The remarkable Turkish strongholds 
which for forty miles line the Asiatic and 
European shores of the Dardanelles, rein- 
forced by mine fields and diplomacy, have 
for many years kept these historic straits 
inviolate. They were strong enough to 
bar the Italians out in 1911. In 1912 
they defied the Greek Averoff’s eight-inch 
guns, protecting the defile from mine 
sweepers and destroyers when’ Turkey’s 
unseaworthy floating forts lay at anchor 
safe in their shadow. They saved Con- 
stantinople when the Balkan allies were 
at her gates. They are the key not only to 
Turkish dominion in Europe, but to Russia’s 
dream of territorial ambition. 

The bombardment of the Dardanelles 
forts began on November 3d and continued 
in a desultory fashion until on February 
18th, the vigorous attack began which 
culminated six days later in the initial 
success of the Allies’ fleet. This was an 
extremely important achievement, for two 
reasons. ‘Tactically it is the first instance 
in modern naval warfare of a bombardment 
from the sea, unsupported by land attack, 
being effective against coast defenses. The 


Turks had fifteen 12-inch guns in position 
before the outbreak of war besides a large 
number of Krupp o-inch old models. 
Below these guns were the hidden mine 
fields but the diplomacy which has been 
for generations Turkey’s chief protection 
has now withdrawn its protecting arm 
from across the Hellespont. With the al- 
lied ships in the Straits, all possibility of 
Turkish military operations against Rus- 
sia in Europe are practically ended. If the 
Straits are opened, the great stores of 
wheat which have been accumulating at 
Odessa will have an open route to England 
and France and the money for this wheat 
will give Russia a credit in the markets of 
the world for the military supplies which 
are constantly needed. 

Constantinople is the focal point in the 
Mediterranean-Black Sea area, which is as 
important to Russia, Turkey, and the Bal- 
kans as the Channel is to England. 


When war began, in the Mediterranean as 
well as on the High Seas, the Germans, with 
far inferior resources, grasped the situation 
more quickly than did the Allies. The 
Goeben and the Breslau shelled French 
colonies on the North African coast and 
then slipped through the British fleet to 
Messina. Even when driven from port 
by the 24-hour limitation of their stay in 
neutral waters they passed the English 
fleet again by the use of the English secret 
code, outran and outmanceuvred French 
pursuers, and finally reached the Dar- 
danelles in safety. This, one of the most 
brilliant performances of the war, was a 
clear demonstration of the value of speed, 
both these German cruisers having 26 
sea-miles an hour in their engine rooms. 
With the disappearance of the Goeben and 
Breslau the Mediterranean became entirely 
safe for the Allies’ shipping. The French 
fleet now holds the Mediterranean, keeps 
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the Austrian fleet shut up in the Adriatic, 
and, with English ships, blocks one end of 
the Dardanelles. 

At the other end of the Dardanelles and 
in the Bosphorus the Turkish fleet has been 
in almost identically the same situation as 
the German fleet at both ends of the Kiel 
Canal. Too weak to venture out against 
overwhelming odds in the A¢gean, it has 
been strong enough to operate in the Black 
Sea against a land-locked Russian navy. In 
the Baltic, however, Germany could throw 
against Russia a naval force vastly superior 
to the latter’s northern fleet whereas the 
semi-obsolete navy of Turkey, reinforced 
by the two German cruisers, only about 
equals Russian power in the Black Sea. 

Protected on the west by the Dardan- 
elles and on the east by her navy in the 
Black Sea, Turkey in Europe is buttressed 
in the north by the neutrality of Bulgaria 
and Roumania. With these nations neutral, 
Russia cannot make a direct land attack on 
Turkey in Europe because she has thus far 
chosen to respect those “scraps of paper.” 
On the other hand, to reach Russia in 
Europe, Turkey, equally unwilling to 
violate the neutrality of nations abund- 
antly able to protect their neutrality, must 
transport her European and Asiatic army 
corps via the Black Sea because the land 
routes, through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and 
the Caucasus are prohibitively longer in 
distance and time. 

The Turkish fleet has made a number of 
attacks on towns on the Black Sea; there 
have been skirmishes between the rival 
fleets and the Russians have sunk several 
Turkish troop-ships. But these things 
mean little. All depends on the fate of 
the Dardanelles. The fall of the Darda- 
nelles forts might be assured by a well 
delivered attack from the land side. So 
Bulgaria’s help, or at least her acquies- 
cence, has been eagerly solicited by Russia, 
while German diplomacy was making every 
endeavor to persuade Sofia to remain 
neutral or cast in her lot with her old 
Mohammedan enemy. 

By the control of the Baltic, Germany 
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has cut off sea lanes to Russia in the 
north. By the control of the Dardan- 
elles, Turkey has cut off Russia in the 
south. Except for Archangel, on the fro- 
zen Arctic, and the Siberian Pacific ports, 
Russia stood blockaded. 


There is one other vital naval point in 
the Mediterranean—the entrance of the 
Suez Canal. While the Turkish effort to 
attack it is purely military the English 
defence is partially naval. Her Mediter- 
ranean fleet covers the entrance to the 
Canal and she has vessels stationed in the 
Canal. The latter movable fortresses may 
be even more of a determining element than 
ships in the small canals, or off the sand 
dunes of Belgium, because of their deeper 
draught and corresponding gun-power and 
because of the absolutely flat, coverless 
waste they can command. 

When it was vital to hurry English 
seasoned troops from India to France, to 
transfer the first line troops in Egypt to 
France and replace them with less valuable 
Australian forces, the possession of the 
canal was most important strategically. 
The transportation of troops by this route 
being now practically at an end, the canal 
ceases to be, for purposes of military com- 
munication, so vital a strategic point, 
although its loss might eventually affect 
the result of the war as it is the shortest 
route for the transfer of supplies to and 
from the East. 


Italy’s defection from the Triple Alli- 
ance was a severer blow at sea than ashore. 
For with strong Italian fleets disputing 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean, it would 
have been impossible for France to bottle 
up Austria in Trieste and Fiume. 

As it is, all supplies by these southern 
seas are cut off from Austria and Germany. 
For the Austrian fleet there is now little 
hope of accomplishment except through a 
policy of attrition, for it is hopelessly out- 
matched. Its main usefulness remains in 
keeping the allied blockading fleet from 
going elsewhere. 
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THE DAY THE FRENCH REACHED 





LOMBAERTZYDE 


AN EXPEDITION TO THE FRONT WITH PIERRE, THE BELGIAN COSSACK 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH 


Who bas, since the opening of the war, been with the German, French, English, and Belgian armies 


HE morning the French troops 
secured their first permanent 
foothold in Lombaertzyde, on 
the Belgian coast, the morning 
the slow eastward movement of 

the Allies across the low countries began, 
Pierre, “The Cossack,” and | drove in an 
open Flemish cart through the lines of 
French and Belgian trenches on the Yser, 
and, before we knew it, were within a few 
yards of the German outposts. 

The Cossack was a sharpshooter and a 
scout, and, though a cannoneer by enlist- 
ment, he always went out along the enemy’s 
lines alone and came back with accurate 
information of the enemy’s movements. 
He did not believe in taking prisoners, and 
with those accident thrust upon him he was 
none too gentle. That is why his captain, 
whose native courtesy made him treat pris- 
oners almost as if ghey were guests, named 
him ‘The Cossack.”’ ‘‘How many Germans 
have you shot?”’ I asked him one day, and he 
replied carelessly, “About sixty.” Officers 
told me it was probably no exaggeration. 

Wet snow and frozen rain were driving 
off the North Sea when we started east- 
ward from La Panne. The Cossack and I 
had ostensibly gone for a load of coal. Out 
between the lines in the inundated country 
there was still some coal at a farmhouse 
which had been too badly shelled to be use- 
ful even as a protection for an outpost, and 
Pierre had decided to get the coal in pay- 
ment for his board bill. 

The road between La Panne and Coxyde 
was full of people going both ways. Pierre 
offered a ride to three women, the eldest at 
least fifty, but with cheeks as hard and red 
as apples. They laughed and joked with 
Pierre and paid no more attention to the 


bursting shells toward which we were driv- 
ing than to the cutting ice blowing into 
their faces. They had arrived at the point 
of view of soldiers toward shell-fire: There © 
is no use paying any attention to it. The 
shells you hear do you no harm. If you 
are killed by one you never know it. 
Directly aheadof us,as wepassed through 
Coxyde’s mud-splashed buildings into the 
road beyond, swimming with dirty slush, 
lay Oost-Dunkerke, and the area under 
fire. The country was open except for the 
bare clusters of buildings and the scrub- 
brush in the dunes, but, scattered through 
the country over which we were passing, 
there were whole batteries of French guns, 
mostly General Joffre’s favorite “seventy- 
fives.” We could hear their sharp “ping” 
all about us, but we knew no more of their 
whereabouts than did the German aviators 
who passed through a bombardment of 
shrapnel every day trying to locate them. 
] am running no danger of giving away 
a military secret in saying they were buried 
and the only way the German shells could 
reach them was to drop directly on them. 
The chances of their doing this were not 
much better than those of an expert golf 
player dropping the ball directly into the 
hole with a drive from the tee. Even the 
numerous spies—one with an American 
passport that belonged to some one else— 
had not been able to give the German gun- 
ners any information that helped them get 
the range. So they were dropping shells 


over the whole area, where they believed 
the batteries to be, in the hope of silencing 
an occasional gun. 

We were in the centre of the shelled area 
now, and contact shells, capable of digging 
holes six feet deep in the black mud, were 
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breaking somewhere within a mile of us 
every thirty seconds, but, except when one 
broke near-by, no one seemed concerned. 
The soldiers we passed along the road were 
more troubled by the weather. Here, at 
Oost-Dunkerke, they were French, their 
red trousers, splashed with mud, more un- 
tidy thanever. Over their long blue coats, 
usually buttoned back in front, but but- 
toned now tightly around their knees, many 
had pulled grain sacks to shed the rain. The 
favorite method was that used by the coal- 
drivers in France. One of the corners was 
tucked into the other, forming a hood. 
This was pulled over the cap, the body of 
the sack hanging downthe back like a cape. 
With their feet in wooden sabots they did 
not put up a very soldierly appearance. 
They looked like peasants, as they were, 
dressed in an unfortunate selection of mil- 
itary garments, with caps and trousers 
that could be seen as far as the horizon. 
The new gray trousers the French Govern- 
ment was issuing to take the place of the 
murderous red ones had not yet reached 
this end of the far-flung battle line. But 
what the French soldiers lacked in appear- 
ance they made up in fighting spirit. They 
were making steady progress among the 
sand dunes toward Ostend against the 
better equipped, more fittingly dressed, and 
more soldierly looking Germans. 

Between Oost-Dunkerke and Nieuport 
there are a few patches of wood, offering 
cover. The hidden French guns were 
thicker here. The Germans, knowing this, 
were giving it the most severe shelling. In 
every shelled area in which | had been be- 
fore it was possible to pick a comparatively 
safe course by watching the exploding shells 
and seeing whether they were breaking any 
nearer. Here they were dropped here and 
there, as if by the caprice of the gunners, 
and you were about as unsafe in one place as 
another. When | expressed my apprehen- 
sions Pierre replied, “ Never mind, we shall 
soon be in too close for shell-fire.” 

At a turn in the muddy road we came 
upon a one-roomed Flemish farmhouse 
which was serving as a field hospital. All 
about it in a widening circle were the graves 
of the men who had died there, each grave 
marked with a wooden cross bearing the 
soldier’s name. 
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“We get very few wounded here,” a 
young surgeon told me. ‘The men from 
the trenches are usually carried past. We 
have mostly gunners, and they are so well 
protected in their underground shelters 
they get hurt only when a shell breaks 
through their shelter. If it breaks ten feet 
to one side, they are untouched. If it breaks 
right on them they are torn all to pieces. 
The four men with this gunner,” said the 
surgeon, pointing to a huddled mass, 
“were all killed outright.’ 

Turning at his gesture, I took in the 
features of the dying gunner. He was a 
tall boy with black, curly hair, and strong, 
regular features. Unconsciousness was be- 
ginning to wipe the distortion from his face 
and it was acquiring the dignity of death. 

One of the attendants, who had slipped 
on his coat, beckoned me to come with him. 
We walked around the corner of the house, 
through a small wood behind, and, two hun- 
dred yards further on, came upon the shat- 
tered shelter. Meanwhile, of course, the 
other batteries around us were splitting the 
air with a steady cannonading, but the Ger- 
man gunners, not knowing they had scored, 
were searching a wood with their shells a 
half mile away. The boards covered with 
sod which hid the gunners from the aero- 
planes and protected them from the flying 
pieces of bursting shells had been broken 
by a contact shell which struck one corner 
of the shelter. The splintered pieces were 
lying at all angles and one had pinned the 
body of a gunner tight against the wall. 
Part of a sleeve and the forearm were lying 
in the opposite corner. A boot was stick- 
ing up out of the debris. Two soldiers and 
a fisherman were cleaning out the hole un- 
der the directions of a lieutenant who was 
intent on assembling the bodies. He seemed 
to think that the least he could do was to 
get enough of each man together to fill a 
grave. 

When I climbed back in the cart, I was 
chilled as much by what | had seen as by 
the cold. 

Our road into Nieuport ran parallel with 
the railroad and the canal. Here was the 
second line of trenches, and, as soon as we 
reached it, we could see Lombaertzyde, 
scarcely a mile away inadirect line. Though 
I looked carefully I could not see a sign of 
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life. For that matter the trenches, past 
which we were driving, might have been 
empty, except for one soldier who showed 
his head. I offered him some little French 
cigars out of a fairly large box, and, within 
ten seconds, heads, then bodies and legs, 
began to appear from the whole line. All 
were wearing sabots, into which many had 
stuffed straw for warmth. Some had taken 
their grain-sack hoods and wrapped them 
around their knees. All were plastered 
with mud. 

Theirs were comfortable trenches, as 
trenches go. They were roofed with board, 
and partly sheltered against the northwest 
wind which was blowing the sleet and snow 
into them. But they were chilled with the 
damp that struck up from below. They 
were separated into compartments, each 
holding four men, so the heat of their bodies 
was not entirely lost, but the railroad em- 
bankment, which formed the forward side, 
was soggy from the continuous rain, and 
the ground beneath was spongy with 
water. If the trench had been dug any 
deeper, it would have been a ditch. 

Nieuport itself, ripped and gouged with 
machine-gun fire, where it had not been 
crumpled by bursting shells, did not even 
offer us a passable street. Finally we 
rumbled across the bridge over the canal- 
locks, the turning of which had flooded all 
the territory between the Yser Canal and 
the Yser River, and, twisting among the 
holes in the pavement, drove at an angle to 
the northeast on the elevated road to Lom- 
baertzyde. The open fields on both sides 
were flooded, and the only building of im- 
portance between the two towns was a pre- 
tentious house which had been blown into a 
grotesque shape. Its grotesqueness was in 
keeping with its surroundings. The coun- 
try lay dead, with no one in sight. Even 
the trenches we had just passed were hid- 
den behind the railroad tracks. Over on 
the edge of the sand dunes to the left, we 
knew there must be thousands of French 
soldiers “dug in’’against the rain and pro- 
tected from attack by barbed-wire en- 
tanglements concealed in the rolling dunes, 
and behind the low-lying road to the right, 
a half mile across the flooded fields, was the 
first line of German trenches. But all we 
could see was the highway to St. Georges. 
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Just before we reached Lombaertzyde 
we passed the forward French trenches, 
shallowerand less protected than the others. 
Over toward the sand dunes we could see 
they were occupied by crouching, alert 
figures, but the trenches under the shelter of 
the town itself were empty. The com- 
panies that had occupied them the night 
before were in the town around fires in the 
houses. As they heard the crunch of the 
cart wheels and the pounding of the horse’s 
hoofs they came to doors and windows. 
They were the most unkempt-looking sol- 
diers | have seen. Their beards were strag- 
gly and uncombed, and they were covered 
with a muddy paste. ‘Their knees and el- 
bows were crusted deep with it, and it was 
even in their hair and on their caps. But 
that had not kept them from entering Lom- 
baertzyde and beginning one of the first 
consistent aggressive movements of the 
Allies. 

They were so astonished to see us there, 
as they told us afterward, they did not at- 
tempt to warn us from driving on. We 
were well into the town and about to make 
a turn into the street when a French soldier 
began frantically waving us back. But the 
hard-mouthed horse went another twenty 
feet before he stopped, and by this time w2 
were partly around the corner. There was 
no one in sight in the stretch to the next 
turn, but I could see a ragged hole in the 
blank wall of a projecting building on the 
near side of the street, which gave me a 
sickly feeling. Through it the muzzle of a 
machine-gun was pointed. Though there 
was not a gray uniform or helmet in sight, I 
gathered the Germans were still holding the 
other end of the street. The gunners could 
evidently see only me, but if we had gone 
forward another two feet, Pierre would 
have been in sight, and the machine-gun 
would have opened fire. His Belgian uni- 
form would have drawn fire where my civi- 
lian clothes did not. 

Directly behind us, as I noticed as soon 
as we had backed and clawed our way out 
of that line of fire, the buildings were gouged 
so deep by the bullets from the machine- 
gun that the walls were, at points, almost 
cut away. All night, the French soldiers 
told us, the German gunners had kept the 
muzzle swinging in a narrow arc, making 
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the street impassable. It had not taken 
any French lives, but had prevented a rush. 
The town had to be captured house by 
house. Each house in line was rushed by 
a squad from behind. This, too, had to be 
done in the dark to prevent the invaders 
from being seen. As soon as they forced 
their way through the improvised barri- 
cades at windows and doors, they threw a 
light in each room with a hand searchlight, 
and killed every one they encountered. 
Unless a man had his hands in the air there 
was no time to learn what his intentions 
might be. They had worked their way to 
a house less thanfifty feet from the machine- 
gun, and on the street behind held the house 
in the rear of it. They were waiting for 
night to make the final dash and clear out 
that end of the town. 

We were standing on the narrow side- 
walk talking and Pierre had walked nearly 
to the turn in the street. Suddenly he 
waved to us eagerly, his face alight with 
pleased excitement. “Come here,” he said, 
“| hear some voices in the cellar. We'll 
either get a drink down there, or some Ger- 
man soldiers.” 

Without stopping to see if we were fol- 
lowing, he pushed open the door and 
plunged down a flight of stairs to the left. 
Before we could get past the door we could 
hear him shouting menacingly and loud 
guttural cries in response. He was shouting 
in Flemish, and the answering cries were in 
German. At the top of the stairs he had 
encountered three German soldiers coming 
up, and now, with his carbine covering the 
three, he was bullying them into throwing 
down their arms by bawling into their faces. 

The Germans evidently knew they were 
trapped and preferred to surrender. But 
the Cossack was enjoying himself making 
threats. As far as I could make out, he 
was promising to shoot them out of hand, 
and | was afraid he meant it. Finally he 
agreed he would let them go if they had any 
children. The first two cried loudly they 
had three apiece. The third said he had 
two, and produced a photograph to prove 
it. So Pierre agreed to let them live for the 
sake of their children. 

There was a silence over Lombaertzyde. 
It affected me. I cannot say it had any 
effect on Pierre. He was still chuckling 
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over the German prisoners when he pulled 
up the horse suddenly and jumped out, with 
an oath, his carbine in hand. | had no idea 
what was going to happen as | could see no 
one. The only living thing in sight was a 
large white hog rooting at the water’s edge 
fifty yards off the road. But this was evi- 
dently Pierre’s object. | presumed he in- 
tended to kill it, and take it back for meat, 
but, examining it a little closer, I could see 
what it was doing. 

The body of a soldier, killed evidently 
during the night at the first assault on Lom- 
baertzyde, had fallen into the shallow wa- 
ter, where it had not been found and buried. 
The hog, turned carnivorous, had found it 
and, with sharp teeth cutting into the soggy 
clothing, was grunting savagely as it tore 
at the soldier’s flesh. Pierre crept up with- 
out being noticed and, at five yards, sent 
a bullet through its head. 

The sharp crack of the carbine, I feared, 
would start the Germans in the trenches 
along the St. Georges road to shooting at 
us, but they probably saw what Pierre was 
doing and approved, for we made Nieu- 
port over the deserted road without draw- 
ing fire. I noticed on the way back, how- 
ever, what I had evidently been too intent 
to realize before: the artillery duel had 
been going on over our heads all the time. 

We found one street by which we could 
get to the centre of Nieuport, and there en- 
countered some of the mechanics attached 
to the English naval flying corps. They in- 
vited me into a tower where, they said, we 
could see the effect of the cannon-fire. 

Stumbling up a circular staircase in a 
tower which, I fancy, had been nearly dark 
inside, before the German shells let in day- 
light, we came out on a parapet from which 
we could see the German trenches behind 
St. Georges, though we could see no men. 
We also had a panoramic view of the in- 
undated country. We were on the west- 
ern boundaty which ran in a straight line 
south from the sea. The railroad line 
stopped it there. - Eastward it bellied out 
with the curve of the Yser, filling the river 
itself bank full and spilling it over the 
fields on both sides. The scattered farm- 
houses, built doubtless on the highest 
ground available, were in some cases out 
of water, but they had been torn by shells 
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and had been used only as advance posts 
for many weeks. As far as | could see to 
the south there was water, with occasional 
parties of soldiers picking their way along 
raised paths. Across the flooded fields 
a few miles to the south ran the splendid 
highway which the “old king,’ Leopold, 
had built to give automobiles, his own 
among the number, a smooth course on 
the way from Paris to Ostend. 

We had not been there five minutes and 
the men of the flying corps were explaining 
how the French batteries, scattered over 
that wide area, could concentrate their 
fire at particular points behind the enemy’s 
line under the directions of a man on this 
tower, when we all dodged involuntarily 
to the sharp whiz of a shell. It stung at 
my ear like the passing of a thousand 
bullets at once, and, before I had really 
had time to duck, broke overhead two 
hundred feet beyond. The rain of shrap- 
nel on the broken roofs below was drowned 
by the explosion. 

“Come quick,” cried one of the English- 
men, diving down the stairs. “They’ve 
seen us. They’ve got the range of this 
tower and they’II have us, too, in a minute.” 

1 think I slid down most of the way and 
I was not sorry when Pierre, who was wait- 
ing below, said it was getting late and time 
we made off for the coal. Before we had 
wound our way out through the debris of 
the town it began to rain with a fresh vio- 
lence. We passed a continuous string of 
covered trenches beside the road and an- 
other set along the railroad mebankment. 
The road was six inches deep in soft slush 
seeping off into the trenches. Behind 
were ditches full of water and back of them 
the sodden fields pitted with shell holes, 
full also to the brim with water. It was 
as dreary and depressing a sight as an 
enemy could ask, and the soldiers gathered 
together in shelters were dreary, too, if 
not depressed. These were Belgian 
trenches here, and it takes a good deal to 
keep a small group of Belgians glum. 

We came shortly to the farm, where 
Pierre found the coal as he expected. A 
small body of infantrymen with a mitrail- 
leuse were resting their dogs there before 
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slipping forward under cover of the ap- 
proaching night to another deserted farm- 
house. They were muddy and wet and 
their faces showed the strain of hardship. 
One gave me his military coat to lift and 
it weighed, | judged, thirty pounds. He 
had not been able to get it dried out for 
days. | commiserated with them on the 
weariness of their task. 

“It is weary, indeed,” one of them re- 
plied, sadly. “Here we have flooded this 
country and we cannot get across it our- 
selves now. We hoped to have the King 
back in Brussels by Christmas.” 

Pierre helped himself to a full load of 
coal, and then we went on. It was almost 
four o'clock and nearly dark. 

At a temporary bridge across the Yser 
Canal near Ramscappelle; we had to back 
out of the way to make room for two auto- 
mobiles. This Pierre did grumbling, and 
the horse stubbornly. The first auto- 
mobile had already passed when one of the 
officers in the tonneau caught sight of me 
and, stopping it, jumped out. Pierre, rec- 
ognizing a general, gave a short account 
of how he got the coal, but the general was 
interested in me. He was willing enough 
to accept Pierre’s explanation of his being 
responsible for me. 

The second automobile came up behind 
and stopped a moment to give the general 
time to return to his seat. Two men were 
sitting in the tonneau, both silent. The 
nearest | recognized even in the poor light. 
It was the King, whom | had not seen be- 
fore on this visit to the Belgian army. But 
no one could have recognized him from his 
photograph. He was no longer the spruce 
young man who walked briskly down the 
aisle in the Belgian parliament that day 
last August and threw his gauntlets on the 
desk before him as he declared his defiance 
to the invading German army. His hair 
had grown long and hung over his collar. 
His blond moustache, too, was long and 
bushy. His face had set into severe lines. 

As he passed on, Pierre and | crossed the 
makeshift bridge and turned west on the 
broad highway, the beautiful road the 
“old king” built so his automobile could go 
faster from Ostend to Paris. 














HIS ADVENTURES ON 


FRANK A. PERRET, VOLCANOLOGIST 


ACTIVE VOLCANOES, AND HIS REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES 


— HOW HE FORETELLS ERUPTIONS BY FEELING A MOUNTAIN’S PULSE — A 
PIONEER OF A SPECIALIZED SCIENCE THAT IS SAVING LIVES AND 
PROPERTY AND THAT IS YIELDING NEW KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HILE the great volcano, 

Sakurashima, was chang- 

ing the map of the coast 

of Japan in January, 

1914, by its catastrophic 
eruption, a little item crept by cable into 
the newspapers, announcing that Mr. Frank 
A. Perret, the American volcanologist, had 
been killed by falling lava while he was in- 
vestigating the phenomena of the eruption 
onthe mountain’s side. Fortunately, that 
report was an error — though it missed 
being true by only a fraction of a second — 
but it is characteristic of the career of this 
man who for eleven years has been building 
one of the newest and probably the most 
hazardous of all sciences, the science of 
volcanoes and earthquakes. For Mr. Per- 
ret has been in the midst of every great 
eruption in those years; not at a safe dis- 
tance, but on the side of Vesuvius in im- 
penetrable darkness at noonday when the 
ground under foot was shaking like jelly, 
on Stromboli in a black cloud of poisonous 
smoke from which great projectiles of red- 
hot lava were raining, on Sakurashima 
when a new vent blew out from beneath 
a lava stream and turned mid-day to mid- 
night and sent huge masses of lava flying 
about him like fragments of a prodigious 
exploding shell. On these occasions he was 
gathering the materials that now enable 
him to foretell, sometimes months in ad- 
vance, when an eruption will take place; 
that enable him to say during an eruption 
whether the end of the paroxysm is near 
or distant; that have taught him to regard 
volcanoes and earthquakes not as dreadful 
agencies of destruction but as beneficent 
activities of Nature — indeed, as the very 





heart-beats of the planet, and indispen- 
sable to the continuance of human life on 
the earth. 

Hundreds of thousands of lives have been 
lost and billions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty has been destroyed by eruptions and 
earthquakes since Pliny drove his boat 
close to the smoking ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum in the effort to learn some- 
thing of the secret of these vast upheavals. 
And many scientists, at a safe distance, 
have studied these phenomena and spun 
theories about their origin. But the science 
of volcanology, as a specialized science 
based on first-hand research and experi- 
mental data, scarcely existed until this 
young American electrical engineer went 
to Naples for his health, and there became 
fascinated by Vesuvius, and took up the 
studies that since have carried him through 
dozens of thrilling adventures and into 
many remote parts of the world. 

His interest in the subject came about in 
this way: Born in Hartford, Conn., and 
educated in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
High School, Mr. Perret as a very young 
man went into Thomas A. Edison’s labora- 
tory as Mr. Edison’s personal assistant, 
preparing his experiments. In a few 
months he felt that he had a career of his 
own outside, and went out to make his 
way as an electrical engineer. One of his 
inventions soon brqught him a reputation: 
“the Perret low-speed motor” was the 
first in this country, and one of the best 
low-speed motors ever made, and a com- 
pany exploited it successfully for many 
years. Mr. Perret also invented a light 
dry battery for automobiles and organized 
a company to manufacture it, when his 
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A VOLCANO IN ERUPTION 
THE CLOUD OF ‘‘SMOKE” IS COMPOSED CHIEFLY OF GAS AND ASHES, AND, AFTER A SUBTERRAN- 
EAN EXPLOSION, RISES THOUSANDS OF FEET INTO THE SKY WITHIN A FEWSECONDS. ONE OF THE 
|EN CRATERS OF MT. SAKURASHIMA, IN JAPAN 
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THE 


health broke down and his physician ad- 
vised a change of profession and climate, 
and Mr. Perret went to Naples. 

There he met Professor Matteucci, the 
director of the Royal Observatory on 
Mt. Vesuvius. He became absorbed in the 
study of the volcano, and at Professor Mat- 
teucci’s suggestion accepted the honorary 
assistantship to the director so that he 
might stay on the mountain and use the in- 
struments of the observatory. He soon 
had an opportunity to make good use of 
these privileges. 

In March, 1906, Vesuvius gave evidence 
that something important would soon hap- 
pen. Mr. Perret was the first to detect it. 
One night after he had lain down to sleep 
in the observatory, far up on the mountain 
side, he heard a buzzing sound in the ear 
which rested upon his pillow. He lifted his 
head, and heard nothing. When he dropped 
it again, he heard again this vibrant 
sound. He rose up in bed and took the iron 
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rod of the headboard in his teeth. Now he 
could hear the sound louder, more dis- 
tinct. He went to Professor Matteucci 
and told him he thought the volcano was 
preparing for trouble. The professor 
laughed and said, “ You must have heard 
them grinding coffee for breakfast.” But 
Mr. Perret was not shaken in his belief. 
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And ten days later the professor was con- 
vinced. Vesuvius was in gigantic eruption. 
Only the sturdy architecture of the ob- 
servatory saved their lives, for tons of 
volcanic ash were falling on the roof; the 
air, despite the closed windows, was so full 
of ashes that they were surrounded with 
that darkness which Pliny said was “not 
the darkness of the darkest night but the 
darkness of a sealed dungeon,” darkness 
which can be breathed; and the house was 
rocking so violently that they could not 
cross the room but could go about it only 
by steadying themselves with their hands 





























against the walls. For eight hours they 
endured this bombardment from above and 
below. And it was eight days before the 
summit cleared of smoke and they could 
look on a changed Vesuvius. The old crater 
at its crest was unrecognizable; it had been 
300 to 400 feet in diameter, now it was 
2,000 feet wider; great new ridges and 
gullies of ash lay like giant streamers down 
its slopes; where vineyards had shone on 
the lower flanks were now heaps of white 
ash; where the Funicular Railway station 
had been was now an obliterating mound 
of powdered débris thirty feet deep. From 











AN EXPLOSION 


the roof that had sheltered them, sappers 
dug six tons of ash off a surface fifteen feet 
square. Mr. Perret pointed to it as it was 
being dug away, and reminded Professor 
Matteucci that that was “the coffee they 
were grinding for breakfast.”’ 

What purpose, you may ask, was served 
by this risking of life in this and other 
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great eruptions? Specimens of the lava 
have been studied while they were still 
fresh and compared with old “dead” lava; 
new knowledge has been gained of the 
marvelous structure of the inner earth; 
fresh ash has been gathered and tested 
and wonderful chemical changes observed 
to take place in it which several years later, 
through Mr. Perret, saved the Japanese, 
ten thousand miles away, from a useless 
expenditure of thousands of dollars. Varia- 
tions in paroxysmal intensity were noted 
that will ultimately save many lives be- 
cause they prove that these periods of in- 
tense activity follow regular cycles that 
can be foretold and allowed for in seeking 
refuge. Knowledge was gained of the 
symptoms that indicate the approach of 
great eruptions. 

These things are benefits that are cal- 
culable in lives and money saved and to be 
saved. But of even greater value is the 
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MOLTEN MASSES OF FLYING LAVA ARE 
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WHEN THE POT BOILED OVER BACKWARD 
THE MAIN ERUPTION OF MT. SAKURASHIMA WAS ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN, BUT 
AN EFFUSION OF UNUSUAL VOLUME CARRIED THIS HUGE ARROWHEAD OF LAVA DOWN THE AL- 
READY DESOLATED SLOPE 








THE VOLCANIC CLOUD OVER MT. SAKURASHIMA 
WHEN IT BURST FORTH IN JANUARY, 1914, IN ONE OF THE GREATEST ERUPTIONS OF MODERN TIMES 





A MENACE THAT WAS HEEDED 
MT. SAKURASHIMA GIVING A WARNING OF ITS DEADLY POWER 
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TREES BLOWN 


DOWN BY A BLAST OF VOLCANIC GAS 


THE STREAM OF LAVA MAINTAINED ITS EXPLOSIVE QUALITY AS IT FLOWED FROM THE CRATER, AND, EVEN 
AFTER IT HAD TRAVELED MILES, EXPLODED FROM TIME TO TIME WITH SUFFICIENT FORCE TO FELL TREES BE- 


FORE THE LAVA TOUCHED THEM 


new conception of the nature and function 


of volcanoes and earthquakes that changes 
them for mankind from terrible foes to in- 
valuable friends. To millions of people 
who live and will live in many parts of the 
world, this changed attitude of mind will 
mean infinite relief from the almost daily 
fear of death. 

A moment’s study of the “Prince Ru- 
pert’s drop” will make clear this new 
theory of the beneficence of these cata- 
clysms. First remember that when a 
piece of plate glass is molded, it must be 
kept for weeks and weeks in an “annealing 
oven” in which the temperature, at first 
white hot, is reduced by infinitely slow 
gradations, so that the glass farthest from 
the surface may harden as rapidly as the 
glass at the surface. If this be not done, 
the glass will be of unequal density and ina 
condition of internal strain, and at the 
first slight blow will break to pieces. Now 
a Prince Rupert’s drop is formed by ex- 
actly the opposite process. A mass of 
molten glass is dropped suddenly into icy 
cold water. Instantly the surface of the 
glass is hardened, and the mass is fixed in 
the form of a tear-drop — pear-shaped, 
with a long, sharp point at the top. Now 


this drop can be struck with a hammer, 
and the hard spherical surface will resist the 
blow. But break off the point, or scratch 
the surface with a diamond, and you re- 
lease the pressure of the unequal forces 
within and instantly the whole drop will 
fly to pieces as small as grains of sand. 

It seems likely that, in the formation of 
worlds, one of these Prince Rupert’s drops 
was formed on a gigantic scale. Between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter astronomers 
long studied the Path of the Asteroids. 
They speculated upon the presence of these 
innumerable little ‘worlds’ — some _ of 
them only a mile in diameter — in that 
vast space where, by all the laws of physics, 
a mighty planet ought to swing in a majes- 
tic orbit. But at length a telescope, more 
powerful than those that had been built 
before, revealed an extraordinary fact. 
These asteroids were not “worlds,” be- 
cause they were not round. They were 
prodigious, irregular masses of jagged rock 
—the products of some world-shattering 
explosion. Gradually the astronomers 
came to realize what had happened. Out 
of chaos, millions of years ago, the whirling 
gases formed a great planet, round and 
smooth. Slowly, as we reckon time, but 
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A VILLAGE BURIED IN VOLCANIC ASH 


THAT FELL FROM THE CLOUD THAT ROSE OVER MT, SAKURASHIMA, ONLY SEVENTY PEOPLE OF A POPULA- 
TION OF ABOUT 100,000 WITHIN THE ZONE OF THE ERUPTION WERE KILLED. THESE ASHES RICHLY FERTIL- 
IZED THE FIELDS 
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A “STEAM-SPOUT” 


THAT WAS MADE WHEN A WHIRLWIND CAUGHT A CLOUD OF STEAM THAT ROSE FROM THE WATER 
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too quickly, its surface hardened into an 
even, unbroken crust. No rift in this crust 
was formed to relieve the cyclopean forces 
within. Then, at some time of extra stress, 
perhaps when the sun on one side and a 
planet on the.other were tugging in oppo- 
site directions on its surface with their 
prodigious forces of gravitation, this rift 
was opened. Instantly, as when the dia- 
mond scratches a Prince Rupert’s drop, 
that planet, many times the size of this 
earth, blew to pieces and sent its fragments 
flying through the interstellar spaces where 
they still swirl, the wandering host of the 
Path of the Asteroids. 

From such a fate, volcanoes and earth- 
quakes save our earth. In its depths sim- 
ilar forces writhe and struggle. Seeking 
always for an equilibrium, they find a path 
of readjustment through the huge fissures 
of the subterranean strata, and Krakatoa, 
in the straits of Java, wakes from a hundred 
years of sleep and spreads its cloud of 
ashes over the whole world, darkening the 
sun in New York City, lifting the sea into 
a tidal wave that sweeps away dozens of 
villages, and disorganizing the life of a com- 
paratively small part of the world. Ina 
month the disturbances subside; men re- 
turn and: build again; and a world that 
might have followed the fate of that other 
planet into another Milky Way resumes 
its accustomed paths and cries out against 
the “awful malevolence of volcanoes.” 

It is possible — though here Mr. Perret 
treads softly, for he is upon controversial 
ground — that an even more remarkable 
beneficence of volcanoes exists. Volcanoes 
constantly breathe forth gases, some of 
them benignant, some malign. When 
thoroughly mixed with the outer air they 
are harmless. More probably, they are 
essential to the life of men and of plants. 
So it may be that the cloak of atmosphere 
that mantles the world, the very air we 
breathe, came from the depths of the earth, 
distilled from the fiery vapors at its core 
and welled up to us through the craters of 
volcanoes. 

That volcanoes constantly renew the 
fertility of the soil seems to be beyond 
question. When Vesuvius erupted in 1906 
the citizens of Paris and Berlin found ash 
on the roofs of their houses. The deposit 
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from Katmai, which erupted in Alaska in 
1912, was found and identified in the desert 
of Sahara. Similar deposits of almost 
worldwide extent follow every great erup- 
tion. Speaking now not in such short 
measures of time as years, but in geologic 
ages, the total of these fertile accretions 
to the soil are of prodigious amount and 
value. And the deposits of lava through 
the ages have made much of the richest 
soil in the world. The Palisades of the 
Hudson are crumbling beds of lava welled 
up from prehistoric fissures; the orange 
groves of California strike root through vol- 
canic ash and disintegrated lava — all over 
the world the fertility of the earth owes 
much to the riches that have boiled up 
from far beneath its crust. 

Mr. Perret was in Naples when Sakura- 
shima began its eruptions. Though he was 
ten thousand miles away, and preparing 
to return to America by way of England, 
he could not afford to miss this oppor- 
tunity for study. He made the long sea 
voyage and arrived in time, not, to be sure, 
to see that stupendous upheaval pictured 
in these pages, when a cloud of ash and gas 
towered 30,000 feet overhead above the 
city of Kagoshima, but still in time to see 
many of its characteristic paroxysms and 
to gather specimens of ash and gas and 
lava. He found a volcanic island, six 
miles in diameter, with fissures on either 
side from which, at six openings, streams of 
lava were pouring down the mountain 
side into the sea. One of these huge balls 
of lava, more than one hundred feet high, 
had marched upon the water that sepa- 
rated the island from the mainland, and 
made solid land where a few days before 
had been a strait 1,800 feet wide and 300 
feet deep, so that the island now is a penin- 
sula. Ashes fifteen feet deep covered or- 
chards and villages. Only about seventy 
people had been killed, because the rest had 
been forwarned by the earthquakes and 
had fled, but the hundred thousand that 
had escaped still believed that their fields 
were ruined forever. 

First Mr. Perret went directly upon the 
mountain itself until he was within a short 
distance of the crater. He chose the times 
when this was a reasonably safe adven- 
ture, and so convinced the people that he 
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knew the critical periods of dangerous 
activity. Mornings and afternoons are 
comparatively safe, but at noon and at 
midnight, when there comes an appreciable 
change in the barometric pressure of the 
air, a volcano nearly always responds to 
the decrease in pressure by renewed ac- 
tivity. So, too, by counting the days from 
a great paroxysm, he could tell when the 
next would come and when would be the 
intervals of quiet. For the earth has tides 
as the seas have. The pull of sun and 
moon distort its sphere as much as six feet 
on certain days. And on those days, four- 
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teen days apart, when the sun is pulling 
the earth from one side and the moon is 
pulling it from exactly the opposite side, or 
when the sun and moon pull together from 
the same side, this distortion is greatest 
and the consequent displacement of pres- 
sure within the earth is also at its height. 
These days of greatest volcanic eruption 
are matched only by those days when the 
pull is almost nil and when, in consequence, 
the forces of gravitation are pulling the 
earth back toward a perfect spherical 
shape. Lesser times of activity are the 
days midway between these. 


[The story of Mr. Perret’s experiences will be continued with further illustrations in Mav.] 


INTERNATIONAL LAW ON THE SEA 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH—CONTRABAND AND ITS DESTINATION—TRANSFERS OF 
REGISTRY—FLOATING MINES—BLOCKADES—THE RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES OF BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS 


BY 
CHARLES H. STOCKTON 


{REAR ADMIRAL U.S. N., RETIRED, PRESIDENT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY) 


HE outbreak of war automat- 
ically divides all civilized 
nations of the world into two 
general classes:  belligerents 
and neutrals; the belligerents 

are the countries at war, the neutrals in- 
clude all other countries. There is no 
choice; countries cannot manage to refuse 
war once declared against them, and neu- 
tral governments must be impartial and 
cannot shade their neutrality into either a 
state of sympathetic or that of unfriendly 
neutrality. I do not deny that they some- 
times do so, but it is not a proper or, ac- 
cording to international law, a permissible 
thing. The rules of international law and 
custom, however, differentiate between the 
action and feelings of the subjects or citi- 
zens of a government and that of the govern- 
ment itself. What may be wrong for a 
government is not wrong necessarily for 
its people. A government should be 
neutral, but it is difficult for its individuals 
to be strictly so in feeling and action. If 
the individuals go beyond certain fixed 





limits, however, when within the territory 
of their own country, the neutral govern- 
ment is called upon to restrain its citizens 
by law, as in the case of the fitting out of 
a hostile naval or military expedition or of 
naval or military recruiting. 

One of the most important rights of a 
belligerent under existing rules of inter- 
national law is the right to capture armed 
and unarmed vessels of the enemy, and to 
capture neutral vessels carrying contra- 
band in quantity, as well as neutral vessels 
engaged in assisting the enemy in hostile 
operations, or engaged in violating block- 
ade. Assistance in hostile operations is 
now generally known as unneutral service 
and varies in its punishment by a belli- 
gerent inaccordance with the importance of 
the aid given. These war rights of cap- 
ture necessarily create the war right of 
visitation and search to determine the 
nationality of the vessel, its offence of 
carrying contraband, and its violation of 
neutrality by affording unneutral aid and 
service to the enemy. This belligerent 
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right of visitation and search can be exer- 
cised only upon the high seas, or within the 
territorial waters of a belligerent. Of this 
right the learned jurist, Chief Justice 
Marshall of the United States Supreme 
Court said: 

“It [the right of search] has been truly 
denominated a right growing out of, and 
ancillary to, the greater right of capture. 
Where this greater right may be legally ex- 
ercised without search, the right of search 
can never rise or come into question.” _— 

As this right of search is mainly exercised 
against neutral vessels it has been the 
cause of much annoyance to neutrals. 
But it is necessarily right to determine the 
nationality of a vessel, for the use of false 
colors is permitted in naval warfare. It 
is also right to determine the nature of the 
cargo, and the destination and nature of the 
voyage of a ship. No nation has exercised 
the right of visit and search in war time 
more persistently than the United States. 
In the instructions to our war vessels 
during the Spanish-American War it was 
directed that “the belligerent right of 
search may be exercised, without previous 
notice, upon all neutral vessels after the 
beginning of war, to determine their na- 
tionality, the character of their cargo, and 
the ports between which they are trading.” 


VESSELS EXEMPT FROM CAPTURE 


There are some vessels, however, even of 
the enemy, that are exempt from capture; 
such as public vessels engaged in purely 
charitable or scientific purposes, vessels 
making voyages of discovery or explora- 
tion, and hospital ships fitted out under 
regulations prescribed by the Geneva 
(Red Cross) Conferences. In addition, 
vessels carrying prisoners of war exchanged, 
or for exchange, known as Cartel ships, 
are also exempt from capture if used ex- 
clusively for this purpose. Small fishing 
vessels and small coasting vessels are also 
exempt from capture when innocently 
engaged in short coasting voyages. Finally 
there are cases coming under special treaty 
where all private shipping and property 
have been especially exempted from cap- 
ture. The United States and Italy made 
a special treaty of this nature on February 
26, 1871. 
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The United States upon several oc- 
casions has advocated the general exemp- 
tion of private property from capture at 
sea, but in view of the failure of other na- 
tions to agree to her proposals this right is 
exercised by her in war time as vigorously 
as by any other country. 

If a neutral vessel under any circum- 
stances resists visit or search or attempts to 
escape, though otherwise innocent, she is 
liable to capture and to be sent in for trial 
before a prize court. 

Every duly registered merchant vessel 
carries certain papers, in addition to her 
journal or log book, which show her na- 
tionality, cargo, destination, owner, and 
charterer. If a vessel carries fraudulent 
papers, or papers that are mutilated or 
altered, or are lacking in number, she is also 
liable to capture as the presented evidence 
is against her innocence. If a merchant 
vessel of a neutral resists arrest her officers 
and crew become liable to detention as 
prisoners of war, and she has to suffer the 
consequences of her action which is not 
justifiable. 

A merchant vessel of the enemy, how- 
ever, has a right to resist arrest or defend 
herself from capture, but she is then liable 
to be sunk in her endeavor and her officers 
and crew when taken will be treated as 
prisoners of war. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS 


The Declaration of Paris, which was 
proclaimed at the close of the Crimean 
War by the delegates to the Congress of 
Paris, contains the following rules which 
have been agreed upon by all the leading 
maritime Powers of the world, except the 
United States: 

1. Privateering is,and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods 
with the exception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to cap- 
ture under enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, 
must be effective; that is to say, main- 
tained by a force sufficient really to prevent 
access to the coast of the enemy. 

This Declaration is binding upon all 
other maritime Powers except the United 
States. The United States having failed 
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to accede to it (although following its 
principles), the belligerent nations are 
obliged to follow the provisions of this 
Declaration only so far as they see fit in 
dealing with us. For example, the United 
States could use privateers or have priva- 
teers used against her in time of war by 
other belligerents. 


NEUTRAL PASSENGERS ON SHIPS OF 
BELLIGERENTS 


Mr. Bayard, when Secretary of State, 
ruled that neutral passengers captured on 
belligerent vessels are exempt from the 
jurisdiction of any prize court before which 
the vessel, when captured, might be taken. 
The captor, however, would be under no 
obligation to transport either passengers or 
goods, found to be neutral, to any otherport. 

By both national and international laws 
a prize court must be of the same nation- 
ality as that of the captor. It cannot be 
that of an ally no matter how close the al- 
liance may be. All attempts to institute 
an international prize court have, so far, 
failed to materialize. 

It is considered a well established rule 
that a neutral vessel seized by a belliger- 
ent retains the flag of her country until 
she is condemned by a prize court, when 
she becomes a vessel of the country of the 
captor and is legally entitled to fly its flag. 

By Convention No. X of the Second 
Hague Conference, belligerent nations have 
a right to control and search hospital ships 
and, if the gravity of the surrounding 
circumstances justify it, they may detain 
them. Any belligerent vessel of war may 
demand the surrender of the wounded, 
sick, or shipwrecked of the enemy who are 
on board hospital ships of any kind or who 
have taken refuge on board merchant 
ships, yachts, or boats no matter what the 
nationality of such vessels may be. This 
rule, adopted by the Second Hague Con- 
ference, will prevent a repetition of the 
Deerhound affair, in which an English 
yacht carried off Captain Semmes of the 
Alabama after the sinking of his ship by 
the Kearsarge. 

It is forbidden by Convention VIII of 
the Second Hague Conference to lay or use 
anchored or unanchored automatic-contact 
mines or torpedoes, unless they are so con- 
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structed as to become harmless after they 
have either broken adrift, missed their 
target, or, in the case of floating mines, one 
hour at most after those who use them 
have lost control over them. This covers 
the high seas, which should be free to all, 
but this principle has not been accepted 
by all States. 


RULES OF BOMBARDMENT 


The bombardment by naval forces of 
undefended ports, towns, villages, dwell- 
ings, or buildings is forbidden by Article 1 
of Convention IX of the Second Hague 
Conference. As flying machines are at- 
tached to the various navies as well as to 
the armies, they can be considered as in- 
cluded within the term ‘‘naval forces’”’ when 
they are organized as a part of such forces, 
and, hence, are under the same restrictions 
concerning bombardments as ships are. 

Military works, military or naval estab- 
lishments, depots of arms or war material, 
workshops or plants which could be utilized 
for the needs of the hostile fleet or army, 
and ships of war in the harbor, are not, 
however, included in this prohibition. If 
the local authorities decline to comply 
with requisitions for provisions or supplies 
necessary for the immediate use of the 
naval force, before the place in question, 
recourse may be had to bombardment 
after due notice has been given. The bom- 
bardment of undefended places for the 
non-payment of money is forbidden. 

The same Convention (the term “‘Con- 
vention” means “Treaty” and has the 
same binding force), forbids the pillaging 
of a town or place, even when taken by 
assault. 


RESPECT FOR NEUTRALITY 


One of the primary obligations of belli- 
gerents is respect for neutral territory. 
Article 1 of Convention XIII of the Second 
Hague Conference treating of this matter 
reads as follows: ‘‘Belligerents are bound 
to respect the sovereign rights of neutral 
Powers and to abstain, in neutral territory 
or neutral waters, from any act which 
would, if knowingly permitted by any 
Power, constitute a violation of neutral- 
ity.” 

Article 2 goes on to say: “Any act of 
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hostility, including therein capture and 
the exercise of the right of search, com- 
mitted by belligerent warships in the ter- 
ritorial waters of a neutral Power, consti- 
tutes a violation of neutrality and is 
strictly forbidden.” 

These obligations on the part of belli- 
gerents are followed by corresponding 
obligations on the part of neutrals to pre- 
vent such violations of territorial waters 
by force if necessary. 


THE TRADE IN ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


In addition Article 6 of the same Con- 
vention forbids the supply by a neutral 
Government, directly or indirectly, to a 
belligerent Power, of warships, ammuni- 
tion, or war material of any kind. Article 
7 says that a neutral Power, however, is 
not bound to prevent the export or transit, 
on behalf of either belligerent, of arms, 
munitions of war, or, in general, of any- 
thing which could be of use to an army or 
fleet. This trade is a traditional one with 
the United States and in part compensates 
for the loss of other trade in war time. 

A blockade can be established by one 
belligerent against the coast or ports of an 
enemy which, if properly carried out, de- 
clared, and notified as to limits, etc., must 
be respected by neutral vessels under pen- 
alty of capture and condemnation of ship 
and cargo. 


CONTRABAND 


Contraband of war consists of articles 
which are capable of use as an assistance 
to the enemy in carrying on war either on 
shore or afloat. Contraband trade is the 
carrying of contraband. The prohibition 
and stoppage of this trade, with the attend- 
ant penalties, is a belligerent right which 
can be exercised only by the belligerents 
themselves upon the high seas and upon 
the territorial waters. This right must 
also be exercised in accordance with the 
tules and usages of international law. 

Hugo Grotius, the father of international 
law, made a classification of articles of 
trade, so far as their contraband nature is 
concerned, which is given as follows: 

1. Those articles that are useful for 
War purposes alone, such as arms, warlike 
ammunition, etc. 
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2. Those articles that cannot be used 
for war purposes, such as pictures, statu- 
ary, etc. 

3. Those articles which can be used 
either for warlike or peaceful purposes, 
such as money, provisions, etc. 

So far as they were not bound by treaty, 
belligerents, however, have exercised their 
discretion in the matter of declaring what 
was and what was not contraband until 
the Declaration of London was formulated. 
As that Declaration has not been gener- 
ally ratified its provisions cannot be con- 
sidered as binding but, nevertheless, it may 
be referred to as what the signatory dele- 
gates of the great maritime Powers consid- 
ered as the law of nations upon the subject. 

After giving the articles which were 
deemed to be properly classified in the 
first class mentioned by Grotius, which were 
called absolute contraband, it states in the 
following Article—23—that articles ex- 
clusively used for war may be added from 
time to time to the list of absolute con- 
traband by a declaration which must be 
announced. This is seasonable in view of 
the changing conditions of warfare. 

Similarly the conditional contraband 
and the free lists are made up, in the last 
analysis, of what the belligerent Powers 
feel it necessary and wise to include under 
the general theory adopted by the London 
Conference. 


THE DESTINATION OF CONTRABAND 


The Declaration of London gives an 
accurate statement of the international 
law covering the destination of articles 
known as absolute contraband. 

It says that “absolute contraband is 
liable to capture if it is shown to be des- 
tined to territory belonging to or occupied 
by the enemy, or to the armed forces of the 
enemy. It is immaterial whether the car- 
riage of the goods is direct or entails trans- 
shipment or a subsequent transport by 
land.” 

In a general way the continuous voyage 
thus referred to ismeant of the cargo, with- 
out regard to the means of transport. A 
familiarexample was the continuous voyage 
of contraband during our Civil War be- 
tween English ports and the Southern Con- 
federacy. This is what happened: 
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Large vessels of slow speed but good 
cargo capacity would leave Liverpool, 
bound for the English ports like the Ber- 
mudas or Nassau in the Bahama Islands. 
Here the cargo was transhipped to small, 
light draft English steamers of great speed, 
which ran the blockade at night. If the 
absolute contraband was earmarked for the 
Confederacy the matter was easy and self- 
incriminating. For instance, among the 
captures made during the Civil War were 
quantities of gray uniforms with brass 
buttons with “C. S. A.” (Confederate 
States Army) stamped upon them. Here 
was sufficient evidence of the destination. 
Most cases were, however, more difficult to 
identify and the continuous voyage often 
had to be determined by accompanying 
papers or proximity to the intermediate 
port. The destination of the ship was a 
secondary consequence, the destination of 
the goods being the primary consideration. 
The capture took place between Liverpool 
and the neutral port of the Bahamas or 
Bermudas in the longer and slower voyage. 


DESTINATION OF CONDITIONAL CONTRABAND 


The case of conditional contraband is 
more complex. In the Declaration of 
London, capture for such contraband by 
continuous voyage is excluded. If we 
put aside the Declaration of London as a 
non-ratified document, we reach a state 
of uncertainty so far as international law 
is concerned. Many States do not con- 
cede that such a capture is legal. There 
is reason for such doubt, taking the case 
of foodstuffs for instance. These are 
capable of use for the civil as well as for the 
military inhabitants of a country and, if 
merged into the common stock of the 
provisions of a country, they cannot well 
be earmarked for one or for the other. 
Hence, in all probability, if the Declaration 
of London is not accepted as law in this 
matter there will exist diverging views and 
each Government will follow its own policy. 

The starving out policy is a favorite one 
in modern as well as in ancient wars. This 
policy does not really bring starvation, for 
human beings are so constituted as to 
submit before such a point is reached. 

During the Civil War the naval blockade, 
aided by raids and invasions in Georgia, 
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the Carolinas, and the Shenandoah Valley, 
brought such pressure as to hasten, if not 
finally to dictate, the fall of the Southern 
Confederacy. Certainly Lee’s army was 
affected to a great extent, and one au- 
thority states that this army “lived for 
months on less than one-third rations” 
with, of course, consequent demoraliza- 
tion and paralysis. So also in the Boer 
War. The pressure brought about by the 
English was such that General Botha re- 
marked that “the time is coming when | 
shall be compelled to say: ‘Hunger drives 
me to surrender.’”’ 

In addition to the difficulty of the ear- 
marking of articles of conditional contra- 
band used alike by civilians and soldiers, 
they are often so bulky as to be difficult to 
take from a vessel at sea which is not liable 
to capture. 

The penalty for contraband trade is first 
of all that the contraband goods are liable 
to condemnation. If the contraband on 
board a vessel is more than half the entire 
cargo carried, determined either by weight, 
volume, value, or freight value, the ship 
is also to be condemned. The reason for 
this rule is that the voyage or venture of 
the ship is ruled by the proportion of con- 
traband goods as the dominating element. 
This rule of the Declaration of London is 
largely accepted even by the Powers which 
have not ratified that document. 


UNNEUTRAL SERVICE 


There are two grades of unneutral ser- 
vice, both of which subject neutral vessels 
found in this category to condemnation. 

The first or less grave status, as given by 
the Declaration of London, is: 

(a) If the vessel is on a voyage specially 
undertaken with a view to the transport 
of individual passengers who are embodied 
in the armed forces of the enemy or with a 
view to thé transmission of intelligence in 
the interest of the enemy. 

(b) If, to the knowledge of either the 
owner, the charterer, or the master, she is 
transporting a military detachment of the 
enemy or one or more persons who, in the 
course of the voyage, directly assist the 
operations of the enemy. 

A more severe punishment is awarded 
to a neutral ship: 
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1. If she takes a direct part in the hostili- 
ties. 

2. If she is under the control or orders of 
an agent placed on board by the enemical 
Government. 

3. If she is in the exclusive employment 
of the enemical Government. 

4. If she is exclusively engaged at the 
time either in the transport of enemy troops 
or in the transmission of intelligence in the 
interest of the enemy. 

These rules can be considered as ac- 
cepted principles of international law. 

The following, Article 47, though incor- 
porated in the Declaration of London, is 
somewhat novel and hence not so well 
accepted as the others just mentioned. It 
reads that ‘‘any individual embodied in the 
armed forces of the enemy who is found on 
board a neutral merchant vessel may be 
made a prisoner of war, even though there 
be no ground for the capture of the vessel.” 

This removes the necessity for the de- 
tention of an important neutral passenger 
ship with all the resulting inconveniences. 
It will, as time goes on, | believe, be found 
to be the least vexatious method of deal- 
ing with such matters as embodied reser- 
vists, officers joining the regiments or forces 
abroad, etc. 


THE TRANSFER OF REGISTRY 


The almost universal usage and right in 
war of capturing an enemy merchant vessel 
has led in the past to an evasion of capture 
by the transfer of the enemy vessel to the 
flag and nationality of a neutral State. It 
is consequently one of the duties as well 
as one of the rights of a belligerent man-of- 
war to ascertain whether such a transfer 
has been made, and, if so, whether it has 
been legally made, both under the law of 
the countries concerned, as well as by 
international law as commonly understood 
and expressed. Fortunately the result, 
at the London Naval Conference, was an 
agreement which met general approval 
both at the time and since. 

Articles 55 and 56 of the Declaration 
of London express the international law 
upon this subject. They read as follows: 
“The transfer of an enemy vessel to a 
neutral flag effected before the outbreak of 
hostilities is valid, unless it is proved that 
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such transfer was made in order to evade 
the consequences to which an enemy ves- 
sel, as such, is exposed.”’ There is, how- 
ever, a presumption, if the “bill of sale is 
not on board a vessel which has lost her 
belligerent nationality less than sixty days 
before the outbreak of hostilities, that the 
transfer is void. This presumption may 
be rebutted.” 

“When the transfer was effected more 
than thirty days before the outbreak of 
hostilities, there is an absolute presump- 
tion that it is valid if it is unconditional, 
complete, and in conformity with the laws 
of the countries concerned, and if its effect 
is such that neither the control nor the 
profits earned by the vessel remain in the 
same hands as before the transfer.” 

During a war between China and France, 
by a presumed sale, a large steamer line 
known as the China Merchants Steamship 
Company transferred their vessels to the 
American flag, continuing their usual trade, 
and after the war the vessels were re-sold 
to the original owners. This was mani- 
festly a fraudulent transfer. 

In general terms, however, the transfer 
of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag ef- 
fected after the outbreak of hostilities is void, 
unless it is proved that such transfer was 
not made in order to evade the conse- 
quences towhich an enemy vesselis exposed. 
In short, a transfer after the beginning of 
the war carries the presumption that the 
transfer was for the purposes of evasion 
of capture. 


MILITARY NECESSITY 


There are terms used in war that are 
more or Icss misleading. One is that of 
Military Necessity. Military Necessity 
is not unbridled; it has its limitations. | 
can do no better than give the description 
found in the Naval War Code of 1900, which 
was approved by President McKinley and 
was used by the Naval Service for its 
guidance until revoked by President Roose- 
velt in 1904, a revocation, it was understood, 
made largely because the code was followed 
by our country alone rather than by com- 
mon agreement of all nations. “Military 
Necessity,” it is there stated in Article 3, 
“permits measures that are indispensable 
for securing the ends of the war and that 
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are in accordance with modern. laws and 
usages of war.” 

“It does not permit wanton devastation, 
the use of poison, or thg doing of any 
hostile act that would make the return of 
peace unnecessarily difficult ”’ 

“Non-combatants are to be spared in 
person and property during hostilities, as 
much as the necessities of war and con- 
duct of such non-combatants will permit.” 

Military Necessity, if it means a domin- 
ating necessity for success in warfare, must 
come under the control of the laws of war 
and humanity. Were it independent of 
such obligations, and of international law 
in general, it would open wars to a state of 
chaos and revert their principles to the 
ancient times when the naked right to kill 
alone existed. 

The necessity of self-preservation is, 
however, another matter and is, as. the 
United States has defined in the Caroline 
_ Affair, ‘‘a necessity of self-defense, instant, 
overwhelming, leaving no choice of means 
and no moment for deliberation.” 

As the Caroline Affair has almost disap- 
peared from written history, it may be well 
to recount the circumstances. 

During the Canadian rebellion of 1838 a 
body of several hundred insurgents col- 
lected in American territory and, after 
obtaining small arms and twelve guns by 
force from American arsenals, seized an 
island at Niagara within the American 
frontier, from which shots were fired into 
Canada, and where preparations were made 
to cross into British territory by means of 
a steamer called the Caroline. To prevent 
the crossing from being effected, the Caro- 
line was boarded by an English force while 
at her moorings, within American waters, 
and was sent adrift down the falls of Nia- 
gara. 

Our Government complained of the 
violation of territory and called upon the 
British Government to show the necessity 
for its action in the words of the preceding 
paragraph. Great Bntain had no dif- 
ficulty in satisfying the United States of 
the necessity although at the same time 
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acknowledging that an apology was due to 
the United States for its action. 

The use of false colors in maritime war- 
fare has been sanctioned by long continued 
practice, limited, as a rule, by a require- 
ment of hoisting true colors when the first 
gun in an action is fired. In land warfare 
the use of false colors is prohibited. For 
many years the writer has urged the same 
prohibition for naval warfare, on the 
ground that it was false and might be 
easily made treacherous. In the Naval War 
Code of 1900-1904 was contained such a 
prohibition, otherwise the custom has been 
sanctioned by silence or direct approval. 

There are certain questions that may be 
termed unsettled questions in maritime 
warfare. They include: (1) the number of 
days of grace allowed for an enemy’s ves- 
sel in the harbor of the opposing belligerent; 
(2) the question of nationality or domicile 
of the owner as the determining element in 
maritime capture; (3) the question of the 
conversion of merchantmen into vessels of 
war upon the high seas; (4) the laying of 
floating mines upon the high seas; and (5) 
the capture of privately owned vessels in 
naval warfare. 

Besides the settlement of these questions 
there remain certain glaring defects in 
connection with international law: 

1. Insufficient means for enforcing the 
rules of international law and for punishing 
infractions. 

2. The inconsistent treatment of inno- 
cent non-combatants, who are not allowed 
on the one hand to defend themselves and 
their homes against intrusion and _ vio- 
lence of the military forces of the enemy, 
but who can be killed and maimed by sur- 
prise, if innocently occupying residential 
portions of defended towns and of certain 
undefended towns and places. 

3. The evasion of conventions and 
treaties Concerning the rules of war on 
account of the non-adherence of one of the 
belligerents, no matter how insignificant 
the nationality may be. 

4. A common agreement as to military 
necessities. 
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| SECOND ARTICLE 
MILLIONS FOR THE OLD SOLDIER VOTE 


HOW GENERAL SHERWOOD HAS LED THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY INTO EVEN MORE 


SCANDALOUS PENSION PRACTICES THAN 
REPUBLICAN 


BY 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 


FEW years ago popular discus- 
sion of the pension scandal 
usually assumed a_ definite, 
concrete form. The writers had 
little difficulty in citing indi- 
vidual cases of fraud—usually of men in 
excellent health who were drawing pensions 
as irreclaimable invalids. These writers 
showed that the pension list was also a 
great nesting-place for criminal characters 
—fictitious widows, manufactured sons and 
daughters, imaginary veterans, forgers, af- 
fidavit makers, shyster lawyers, and the 
like. Offenders of this kind naturally 
throve in a list that contained nearly a mil- 
lion names; their activities, except in so far 
as lax administration and liberal laws en- 
couraged them, did not necessarily form a 
genuine indictment of the pension system. 
The abuses that struck deeper were the 
conscious frauds committed by bona fide 
survivors of the Civil War. Up to 1907 
a Civil War veteran, in order to obtain a 
pension, had to prove physical disability; 
any soldier incapacitated in any degree 
from earning a living from causes not due 
to his own vicious habits automatically be- 
came entitled toa pension. A veteran who 
could show a slight heart murmur, a suspi- 
cion of rheumatism, a touch of nervousness, 
a mild disarrangement of his digestive sys- 
tem, an infinitesimal dimness in sight and 
hearing, a little “crepitation of the should- 
ers,” a “furry tongue,” or a “tenderness 
over the stomach,” had established a legal 
claim upon the Nation’s bounty. 
This particular criticism, however, can 
be made no longer. When the Senate was 
debating the Sherwood pension bill in 1912, 


THE G. A. R LED THE 
PARTY 


Senator McCumber, one of the most per- 
sistent pension advocates in Washington, 
dropped an illuminating remark. The new 
law, he said, “tempts no old soldier to ex- 
pand his conscience beyond normal limits 
in order to come within its provisions.” 
This is a description, from a high authority, 
of what had actually been going on in the 
past, and a statement that the new law 
made thepracticeunnecessary inthe future. 
At present neither “tenderness over the 
spleen” nor tenderness of conscience is a 
necessary requirement for a pension. La- 
borious affidavits by the applicant’s phy- 
sicians, relatives, and friends, describing, 
in distressing detail, his physical short- 
comings, no longer form part of his “case” 
in the Pension Bureau. The new system is 
simplicity itself. The veteran needs only to 
show that he is at least sixty-two years old; 
this, of course, is a pure formality for sur- 
vivors of a war that ended fifty years ago, as 
probably very few entered the army under 
the age of twelve. Then the records must 
show that he served at least ninety days, 
and possesses an honorable discharge, ob- 
tained either in due course on his mustering 
out or by legislative enactment since. These 
two easily ascertained facts once estab- 
lished, he receives a pension varying from 
$13 to $30 a month, based upon his age and 
his length of service. 

The latest pension report discloses how this 
law has simplified the pension system. The 
roll now contains the names of 429,354 sur- 
vivors of the Civil War; of these only 52,572 
qualify on the ground of physical disability. 
The remaining 376,782 obtain pensions 
merely because they served ninety days and 
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are now alive. It is a safe assumption that 
the 53,o00invalid pensioners still on the roll 
represent cases of genuine affliction; most 
of them draw large pensions, the prices 
properly paid for loss of arms, legs, sight, 
or totally incapacitating disabilities. This 
minority of wounded veterans may be re- 
garded as our real “roll of honor.” 

The remaining 376,000 survivors repre- 
sent the new idea in pension legislation. 
The United States now has an old-age pen- 
sion system. It differs from that in Eng- 
land only in that the survivors of the Civil 
War alone can qualify for it. 


DEMOCRATS AFTER THE SOLDIER VOTE 


The fact that the Democrats, and not 
the Republicans, have contributed most to 
this new era of pension debauchery is 
politically significant. The cultivation of 
the old soldier vote has been traditionally 
a Republican prerogative. Up to 1912 this 
party had written practically all our pen- 
sion legislation. For more than a genera- 
tion the alliance between this organization 
and the Grand Army of the Republic has 
been an outstanding political fact. The 


only impediments this organization has 
ever encountered were the first and second 
administrations of the Democratic Grover 


Cleveland. Inthe last five years, however, 
to quote the words of a Democratic pension 
agitator, “political psychology” on this 
subject has been changing. Certain Re- 
publican leaders had acquired an unfavor- 
able fame by demanding pension retrench- 
ment. President Taft had raised a warning 
voice. His Secretary of the Treasury, 
Franklin MacVeagh, had declared, in a 
public speech, that “we have a perfectly 
enormous Civil War pension list, which is 
not a credit tous. It has lost its patriotic 
aspect, and has become a political list.” 
Certain Republican leaders, especially 
Payne and Dalzell, had spoken boldly in 
Congress against its further extension. In 
1910, the pension fanatics had attempted 
to get through the so-called Sulloway bill, 
which would have added about $22,000,000 
to our pension expenditures; this, however, 
influential Republicans had blocked. - The 
pension agitators had their own explana- 
tion for this: the “money power,” always 
opposed to giving the old soldier his due, 
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now controlled what had formerly been a 
patriotic organization. It certainly did 
look, as a Democratic orator said in Con- 
gress a year ago, as though “Democracy 
had become the residuary legatee of the 
honor which once belonged to the Republi- 
can Party of being the special friend of the 
old soldier.” 


PENSION MONEY A POLITICAL “INTEREST” 


In 1910, the situation was something 
like this: a Congressional election was to 
take place in the fall and a Presidential 
election two years ahead; the Democratic 
Party, already apparently in the ascen- 
dency, was looking for support wherever 
it could find it. The Republicans, by re- 
fusing to pass more pension bills, had ap- 
parently, in the eyes of the old soldier, 
“laid down” on the pension issue. This 
furnished the Democrats a rich political 
soil, especially in certain close political 
states, like Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. As 
a warning letter to Senator Clapp, which 
he read in the Senate, said: “The old sol- 
dier is not played out yet in the politics 
of the country, some people may discover in 
thenear future. He is still on the picket line, 
watching, ready with his gun for ‘Who goes 
there?’ ”’ And so in these elections, as Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen rather indelicately 
expressed it, “additional relief’ to Civil 
Warveterans became a campaign “‘slogan.”’ 
The figures contained in the Pension Com- 
missioner’s reports show how important 
politically this issue could become. There 
are about 2,500 old-soldier voters on anave- 
rage in each Congressional district. The 
states especially noted as political hotbeds 
have more; thus Ohio has 3,500, Indiana 
4,000, and Illinois 3,000, while there are 
only about 1,000 in New York, and 
2,800in Pennsylvania. These figures rep- 
resent more than two or three or four 
thousand voters; they represent old sol- 
diers, their widows—who are extremely ac- 
tive politically, even in states where they 
cannot vote—their sons, grandsons, and 
neighbors. The disbursements of pensions 
average about $500,000 in each Congres- 
sional district; this money, especially in 
country sections, going, as it does, into the 
pockets of tradesmen and house owners, 
is an important element in its economic life. 
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The pension money, that is, constitutes an 
“interest”; the grocery man, the butcher, 
the small retail merchant each profit by it. 
In many a Congressional district, especially 
in the pension belt, this amounts to enough 
to swing an election. People who talk 
against it belong to that unpopular group 
who are “hurting business.” 


ELDER STATESMEN OF THE PENSION LIST 


In the last few years the Democratic 
Party hasdeveloped certain “‘pension states- 
men” who can be worthily ranked only with 


their Republican predecessors in their _ 


“palmiest days.” In the minds of these 
statesmen, the Washington Government 
exists for one purpose, and one purpose only 
—to pay pensions. Money is raised by tax- 
ation, not to maintain the Government, but, 
first of all, to provide a pension fund. This 
pension mania is a form of fanaticism that 
verges on the pathological. Take, for ex- 
ample, a man like Mr. Isaac R. Sherwood, 
the most venerable figure in the House. 
Here we have the species in its most danger- 
ous form, because the man is so sincere. Mr. 
Sherwood honestly believes that the Ameri- 
can Government will function normally 
only when it pays a dollar a day to all sur- 
vivors of the Civil War who saw at least a 
year’s service. The recent Democratic law 
goes by his name; he regards it as so un- 
generous, however—it has increased pen- 
sion expenditures only about $22,000,000— 
that he denies the paternity, and has never 
consented to accept a pension under its 
terms. One can gauge Mr. Sherwood’s 
Congressional activities only by glancing at 
the index of the Congressional Record. 
In the last session, for example, he intro- 
duced fifty-one bills; they all related to 
pensions. Virtually all his speeches are 
concerned about the same subject. The 
tariff, the trusts, Panama, Mexico—these 
issues interest Mr. Sherwood and his kind 
hardly at all; the business of Congress be- 
gins and ends with providing “additional 
relief” for the survivors of a war that ended 
fifty years ago. Mr. Sherwood has a most 
creditable war record: he is a “hero,” a 
“savior of the Republic” in no mere rhe- 
torical sense; he entered the Army as a pri- 
vate, fought for four years in forty-three 
battles, many of them the bloodiest of the 
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war, distinguished himself for courage and 
ability, and came out a brigadier-general. 
Despite this he is one of our leading paci- 
fists: He would muster out nearly all our 
present standingarmy, stop building battle- 
ships, and abandon work on the Panama 
Canal. He would do this so that the money 
so saved could be spent, to use his own 
words, on pensions “to needy and meri- 
torious soldiers.”” General Sherwood has 
several sympathetic co-workers in the pen- 
sion crusade; men like Congressman Adair 
of Indiana, Congressmen Burke [of Wis- 
consin] Key, Senator Shively, and John W. 
Kern, the Democratic leader in the Senate. 
I have said that, with minds of this stamp, 
pension expenditure becomes a disease; a 
few quotationsfrom their speeches will show 
what I mean. Though the American people 
have spent $4,500,000,000 in pensions to 
the veterans of the Civil War, the constant 
complaint of these elder statesmen of the 
pension list is that the country has been 
ungrateful, and that the time has finally 
come to show our gratitude. 


AN “UNGRATEFUL” REPUBLIC 


“Resolved,” said the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at Rochester in 1911, “that it is the sense 
of this forty-fifth encampment that the 
time has come to-day, fifty years after the 
outbreak of the great Civil War, to deal 
generously with the survivors of that war.” 

The problem of the Democratic Party, 
therefore, was to repair the inexcusable 
negligence of the Republicans in spending 
only $4,500,000,000 in pensions in fifty 
years. Under Mr. Isaac R. Sherwood’s 
leadership, they had already given an in- 
timation of what they would like to do. 
Mr. Sherwood, on his accession to a Con- 
gressional seat in 1907, at once began the 
campaign that has earned him the title of 
“ Dollar-a-day-Sherwood.” Shortly after 
taking oath, he made a remarkable appear- 
ance in the hall of Congress. Three porters 
preceded him, their backs bending under 
enormous burdens. When disentangled, 
these burdens appeared to be sheets of pa- 
per, pasted together, extending, when un- 
rolled, nearly the length of a mile. Mr. 


Sherwood, with the assistance of his col- 
leagues, unwrapped a single instalment. 
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It reached from the Speaker’s desk down 
the aisle, around the back of the chamber 
down another aisle, and up to the Speaker’s 
desk again. Examination showed that it 
contained a multitude of names, written 
in trembling hands. In the speech which 
accompanied this document, Mr. Sherwood 
explained that it represented many months’ 
hard labor. This petition, he continued, 
embodies the “most spontaneous soldiers’ 
movement in fifty years.”” He had spent all 
his waking hours for a long period writing 
letters to old soldiers, speaking before 
Grand Army posts, visiting old soldiers’ 
homes, all in an attempt “to create pa- 
triotic sentiment for this bill.”” The bill in 
question provided a pension of a dollar a 
day to all soldiers who had spent eighteen 
months in the Civil War and pensions in- 
volving smaller amounts to those of 
shorter service. This was the beginning of 
the legislative struggle that ended in the 
passage of the law of 1912. Few pension 
statesmen have had quite such a difficult 
time as Mr. Sherwood. The Commis- 
sioner of Pensions estimated that his pro- 
posed law would increase our pension ex- 
penditures to $182,000,000 the first year 
and to $224,000,000 the second. Quite a 
tempting morsel, one might suppose; some- 
thing that ought to make Mr. Sherwood a 
hero inevery Grand Army Camp. Strange 
tosay, the Grand Army showed no enthus- 
iasm for Mr. Sherwood or his bill. _ Its offi- 
cial heads persecuted and vilified their ven- 
erable benefactor on all possible occasions. 

They lost no opportunities to heap insults 
on his head. Thus when the National En- 
campment met in 1908 at Toledo, General 
Sherwood’s hometown, it didnot invite him 
to speak, although he is one of the highest 
ranking surviving officers of the war. In- 
stead it “featured’’ General Kiefer, ‘“Ohio’s 
greatest Republican soldier,” who had 
made himself conspicuous by attacking the 
Sherwood bill. Comrade John McElroy, 
the editor of the National Tribune, the jour- 
nalistic leader for a generation in the fight 
for bigger pensions and more of them, as- 
sailed Mr. Sherwood for several years in his 
most brilliant literary manner. About the 
time Sherwood introduced his bill, the G. 
A. R. National Encampment passed a re- 
solution agreeing not to ask for any more 
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pensions—so far as the old soldiers were 
concerned, they were “satisfied” with ex- 
isting conditions. On one occasion when 
this white haired veteran of forty-three bat- 
tles—the oldest man in Congress—at- 
tempted to address a G. A. R. meeting, the 
chairman rapped him down. 


‘ 


OPPOSITION OF THE “HOUSE OF LORDS” 


This attitude discloses a most phenom- 
enal paradox: the Grand Army of the 
Republic fiercely fighting against an in- 
crease in the pension list! Opponents of the 
Sherwood bill used this fact as a telling 
argument against it. Why give the old sol- 
diers more than they demand? “The rot- 
ten demagogues,” said Congressman Dies, 
“gave the public corn from the public crib 
to get votes, but I never heard it charged 
that they gavethem more corn than was de-_ 
manded.” In General Sherwood’s eyes the 
opposition of the Grand Army leaders and 
its famous pension committee was a circum- 
stance easily explained. The Grand Army 
was a Republican institution; Mr. Sher- 
wood was a Democrat. The Grand Army 
existed, declared Mr. Sherwood in open 
Congress, chiefly to deliver the vote of old 
soldiers to the Republican candidates; its 
pension committee, therefore, did not pro- 
pose to have a Democrat “get the credit” 
for the grandest pension scheme ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man. An inner ring, 
known as the “ House of Lords,” controlled 
this organization; it had a rule that only the 
National Encampment could speak for the 
organization in pension matters; any ac- 
tion of separate posts or individuals was 
“suerilla” pension warfare, upon which it 
frowned. The Pension Committee had 
written all the pension laws of the last 
thirty years, keeping the old soldier vote 
in the Republican Party for the same period, 
and it did not propose to have this pleasant 
arrangement terminated now. As_ for 
Comrade McElroy, the mainspring back of 
most of the pension legislation for a gener- 
ation, General Sherwood explained his op- 
position in words that were plain, if some- 
what unparliamentary: He was receiving 
contributions from Republican candidates 
and Republican campaign committees. Sub- 
sequent events lent considerable support 
to General Sherwood’s explanation of Mr. 




















McElroy. In 1911 this distinguished pen- 
sion journalist and historian conducted a 
lively campaign for the position of com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic—the highest office in the order. 
His main argument, according to his cam- 
paign literature, was the fact that the G. 
A. R. was facing “a political emergency 
that calls for unusual action.” This “emer- 
gency,” it appeared, was the danger that 
the Democratic Party might capture the 
old soldier vote in the next Presidential 
campaign. The “unusual action” needed 
to rescue it from such a calamity was ap- 
parently Comrade McElroy’s election as 
head of the organization.. These statements 
appear in the following letter, sent out in 
the interest of Comrade McElroy’s canvass: 


My dear Comrade: 

You may hear from Senator Penrose that the 
Administration strongly desires my election as 
commander-in-chief. 

There are important political reasons for this, 
of which you are quite as well aware as I. You 
know the cold heartedness of so large a portion 
of our comrades towards the President and the 
Republican Party. 

It is recognized and freely stated by all the 
leading Republicans that, as commander-in- 
chief, I can do more to harmonize this schism 
than any man in the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. 

Having written for the veterans for the last 
40 years and gained their entire confidence in 
every part of the country, they will believe me 
in whatever I may say as to the situation and be 
inclined to listen to my persuasions to come 
back into the fold. I have New York certain, 
and if I can get the support of Pennsylvania, it 
will make my election certain. 

It seems to me that this is a political emer- 
gency which calls for unusual action. We want 
to see the Sulloway Bill enacted, the Republican 
Party succeed, and Taft reélected President. 

Yours, in F. C. & L. 
Joun McE.roy 

Washington, D.C., 

August 18, 1911. 


Possibly, therefore, General Sherwood 
may have had some ground for his theory 
that the Grand Army opposition to his 
dollar-a-day proposal had its real origin 
in the fact that it was a Democratic idea. 
The Grand Army resolution of 1911, al- 
ready quoted, insisting that the time had 
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at last come to deal generously with the 
old soldier, shows that this organization 
was not really hostile to additional pension 
expenditures. | General Sherwood seems 
to have attempted something in the nature 
of “democratizing” the Grand Army. He 
was committing the unpardonable sin— 
leading in a “guerilla” attack; that is, he 
was going over the heads of Comrade McEI- 
roy and his associates, and appealing di- 
rectly to the rank and file. Consequently 
pensions, in the elections of 1910, became 
a live campaign issue. The Democrats 
visited old soldiers at their posts and in the 
Soldiers’ Homes, asking each man what “ he 
wanted done about his pension,” and sent 
broadcast (at the Government’s expense, 
of course) thousands of copies of the Sher- 
wood law. In Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, 
Democrats and Republicans competed 
against each other for the favor of the “old 
fellows.” “Uncle Joe” Cannon admitted, 
in Congress, that this Democratic pension 
campaign made his days and nights miser- 
able. Evidently it proved a good invest- 
ment in some cases. “ My vote on the Sher- 
wood bill,” said Representative Adair, who 
ran his campaign on a dollar-a-day plat- 
form, “increased my majority 10,000 votes.” 
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“BILL NO. I 


In December, 1911, the new Democratic 
Congress convened; its very first bill, “ Bill 
No. 1,” was one providing a pension of a 
dollar-a-day for old soldiers. In its original 
shape, it was so slovenly drawn that it pen- 
sioned Confederates as well as Union vet- 
erans; “all soldiers in the Civil War” was 
the way it described its beneficiaries. It is 
not necessary here to trace the fortunes of 
this bill in detail. The Democratic House 
passed it amid great enthusiasm; Speaker 
Clark, then a receptive candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, insisted on having 
his vote counted in its favor. A more 
economical Republican Senate seriously 
changed this bill, so that, as finally passed, 
it added $22,000,000 instead of $75,000,000 
to the pension rolls. In this form President 
Taft signed it. 

Possibly nothing better explains the mo- 
tive power back of this extravagance than 
an anecdote told in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Callaway, of Texas: 
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I want to repeat a conversation of an old 
Congressman who was for the pension bill and 
a new one who was making a patriotic talk: 

“Now,” he says, “‘I am going to vote for the 
Sherwood bill, just as you are, and for the same 
reason. Another bill is coming in here—this 
militia-pay bill—and when it comes I am going 
to vote for that, and you will, too. JI am going 
to vote for this Sherwood pension bill because I 
aman old man and do not want to quit Congress, 
and these old fellows are pretty well organized in 
my district, and I do not think I can be elected 
without their vote, and I do not know how to 
get it without buying it, and | am a poor man 
and not able to purchase it with my own money, 
and this is an opportunity to take money out of 
the Federal Treasury and buy it. . . . And that 
is the reason why you are going to vote for it. 


OUR NEW KIND OF PENSIONS 


What kind of pensioners have these new 
laws given us? What did Mr. Franklin 
MacVeagh mean when he said that the 
pension list had lost its patriotic character? 

The records of the War Department 
show that about 2,200,000 men participated 
in the Civil War on the Northern side. 
This large army naturally falls into two 
groups, fairly well defined in the records of 
enlistment. About fifty per cent. of these 
men, or 1,000,000, served less than a year, 
the larger number for ninety days; the 
other 1,000,000 saw service for the greater 
part of the war. In April, 1861, President 
Lincoln called out 75,000 three-months 
men; these soldiers, the rawest of raw re- 
cruits, accomplished practically nothing 
that was creditable; their terms of enlist- 
ment expired at the particular moment 
when their services were most needed. In 
June, 1861, the President obtained 647,000 
three-year men, and, in 1862, 421,000 three- 
year men. In these the United States 
had an army of 1,068,000 soldiers, all en- 
listed for three years; as their terms ex- 
pired, the greater number reénlisted, and 
were known as “veteran volunteers.” 
These were the men who conquered the 
Confederacy. They represented, in the 
main, the flower of our citizenry; young 
men—the average age was not above 
twenty-one—who were called from the 
farm, the factory, and from commercial 
life. No nation has ever had finer troops. 
Any perfervid Congressman who wishes 
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to describe these soldiers as “heroes,’’ 
“saviors of the Republic,” or “battle- 
scarred warriors,” will meet with no dis- 
sentient voice. They were all that and 
more. As year after year went by, how- 
ever, and the Confederacy was still un- 
beaten, it became apparent that patriotic 
enlistments of this character were not 
supplying men enough to end the war. 
Congress did not courageously face the 
question and enforce conscription, but 
it resorted to devices to entice men into 
the army. The Federal Government, the 
states, and sometimes towns and coun- 
ties offered “bounties,”’ that is, cash pay- 
ments on enrolment. There were parts 
of the country where a man, on entering 
the army, could obtain $600 or $700 spot 
cash from these several sources. Inevit- 
ably this policy caused a deterioration in 
the service. In particular a new profession 
sprang up known as “bounty-jumping.”’ 

A man enlisted, was paid his bounty, 
deserted, and enlisted elsewhere under 
another name, obtaining another bounty. 
According to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
nearly 500,000 men deserted from our 
Civil War army—almost one quarter of 
the total enrolment. The great majority 
of these were short-time men—men en- 
listed for a year or less. Thus in 1864 
more than 1,000,000 joined the colors, 
600,000 of whom, it has been estimated, 
served for not more than three months. 
For the larger part, these men were de- 
cidedly inferior to those who really fought 
the war. They had practically no military 
training, saw virtually no service, and ex- 
ercised a demoralizing influence on the 
army. The more seasoned troops looked 
upon these “squirrel hunters” with con- 
tempt. To-day the white-haired three- 
years’ warrior, as he reads the speeches of 
lachrymose Congressmen, eulogizing these 
ninety-day men as patriots of an especially 
exalted character, indulges in a reminis- 
cent grin. He knows that very few of 
them have ever seen a Confederate flag 
outside of a museum, that a considerable 
number were drunken and _ disorderly 
roustabouts, and that they were the very 
men who have given the Civil War army 
such an unenviable record for desertions. 
Here is the testimony of Mr. Washington 

















Gardner, Past Department Commander of 
the Department of Michigan, G. A. R., 
given before the pension committee of the 
United States Senate: 

“I say to you what | know to be a fact. 
While many of these men [men mustered 
into the United States service who served 
100 days] fought and fought well, the great 
body of them simply went to man the 
forts, to relieve the three-year men that 
went to the front and did the shooting. 
That is a fact, gentlemen. Lots of these 
men never got the polish off their shoes. 
It is no disparagement to them. They 
did all they were called upon todo. They 
wore paper collars and ate soft bread. 
Ohio had how many regiments of that kind, 
Colonel McElroy, that never—lost a man?” 

Mr. McElroy [the comrade referred to 
above as the custodian of the Grand Army 
vote for the Republican Party]: “Oh, quite 
a number of them never saw any fighting 
and never heard a cannon.” 

There 1s no pension system in any other 
country that would admit men with such 
military records to the pension rolls. But 
the Act of 1907 had already allowed this 
mass of unmilitary soldiers into our pen- 
sion list. It paid them exceedingly high 
pensions, merely because, as soldiers for a 
brief period—a summer outing—they had 
showna friendly disposition toward military 
service. They were pensioned thus mainly 
for good will—for what in especially favor- 
able cases they expected to do, not for what 
they had done. The vice of the Democratic 
Act is that it has greatly increased the 
already exorbitant pensions these war- 
riors were receiving. Under the first Act, 
for example, a soldier 70 years old— 
—practically all have reached this age— 
received $15 a month—in itself a very high 
pension, twice as much as England and 
Germany pay their most seasoned regulars; 
he now obtains varying amounts ranging 
from $18 to $25. The Republicans paid 
a 75-year-old veteran $20 a month; the 
Democrats have increased this from $20 to 
$30. The net increase in the pension roll, 
as already said, is about $22,000,000. 
And, the Democratic pension statesmen 
Say, greater increases may be expected. 
“This bill does not end pension legisla- 
tion.” said Congressman Adair, one of the 
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greatest offenders, speaking of the Sher- 
wood law. 

For thirty years, Congress has indulged 
in two pension practices that have espe- 
cially aroused public indignation. One is 
the custom of passing private pension bills, 
giving pensions to soldiers and their depen- 
dents who cannot qualify under existing 
laws. Such bills practically nullify existing 
laws for the particular people in whose 
interest they are passed; the favors are 
purely political, distributed to men and wo- 
men who have sufficient political influence. 


PRIVATE BILLS STILL A THRIVING INDUSTRY 


The other abuse, even more repre- 
hensible, is that of passing special Acts 
giving honorable discharges to men who 
have been dishonorably discharged—for the 
most part deserters. By legislative fiat, 
Congress deliberately falsifies existing re- 
cords—says that a man was an honorable 
soldier when the War Department records 
say that he was not. One of the arguments 
in favor of the Sherwood bill was that these 
practices, especially that of passing private 
bills, would end. It has not ended at all. 
It is not necessary to quote statistics, 
since it is the deliberate policy of our Demo- 
cratic pension statesmen that it shall not 
end. According to Congressman Burke, 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which 
handles these “‘cases,” is ‘always open to 
the appeal of the many, needy and af- 
flicted soldiers and their widows. We are 
freer to act upon the merit of each claim 
than is the Bureau of Pensions. Tech- 
nicalities that prevent the doing of justice 
are brushed away.” This is practically 
an open invitation to all pensioners to 
come and ask for an increase—for there 
are very few survivors of the Civil War now 
not drawing a pension of some size. 

A few illustrations may show the extent 
to which soldiers’ records are still being 
“corrected.” I could fill pages with cases 
of this kind. I simply take at random a 
few specimens—all acted on in 1914. 
Here, for example, is one Daniel Hamp- 
ton, passed upon favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on February 20, 
1914. According to the War Department 
records, Daniel Hampton was court mar- 
tialed on July 23, 1865, for assaulting his 
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commanding officer, Captain Eldridge; 
he bit him in the hand, and called him cer- 
tain unprintable’ names, “repeating the 
same several times until he was gagged.” 
He also assaulted his corporal while in 
the performance of his duties, and used 
similar epithets. For this, the Court 
sentenced him “to be dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service of the United 
States and confined at hard labor, with a 
ball and chain attached to his left leg, for 
the period of one year.’”’ Hampton was 
put in the guardhouse, in accordance with 
this sentence; in spite of the “ball and 
chain attached to his left leg,” however, 
he made his escape. His country heard 
no more of him until, in 1914, he turned 
up, 82 years old, asking for the “correction” 
of this record and a pensionable status. 
The Senate favorably reported the measure 
“for his relief,’ and—if still alive—he is 
probably drawing a good sized pension. 
Here is the case of William M. Carroll, 
favorably reported on February 21, 1914. 
The records show that this man enlisted 
twice, deserted twice, and was absent 
without leave once. He served in the 
war under three different names—William 
H. Carroll, George Hancock, and George 
W. Thompson. Certainly these two de- 
sertions and three aliases justify at least 
a suspicion that this “hero’’ was a bounty 
jumper. According to Senator Kenyon, 
of Iowa, however, who put in the bill for 
Thompson’s (or Carroll’s or Hancock’s) 
“relief,” it is a “meritorious case.” The 
Committee on Military Affairs reported 
that “he was not a bounty jumper, as we 
are informed.” In due course, Comrade 
Carroll will probably become a pensioner. 
In March, 1914, the committee reported 
favorably a bill for the relief of Matthew 
Logan, a private, late of Battery H, First 
Regiment Rhode Island Artillery Volun- 
teers. An excuse for dishonorable dis- 
charge usually acceptable to Congress is 
that a soldier became the victim of “a cruel, 
overbearing superior officer.” Logan’s 
was apparently a case of this kind. The 
War Department record, however, shows 
that, in the latter part of April, 1865, 
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Logan was court-martialed for “violence 
against his superior officer” and “attempt 
to incite mutiny,” and that the Court found 
him guilty and sentenced him “to be 
drummed out of the service of the United 
States, with loss of all bounty, pay, and 
all allowances now due, and that he be 
confined at hard labor for two years.”’ 
Congress absolutely ignores this official 
record, made fifty years ago by men who 
had thoroughly investigated the facts, and 
cheerfully accepts Logan’s statement that 
he was merely indulging in a patriotic 
celebration of Grant’s victory over Lee. 
As a result of this belated reinstatement 
Logan is recommended for the pension roll. 

The War Department records for Nov- 
ember 12, 1864, have this entry: “By di- 
rection of the President, Captain J. P. 
Wagner, 202d Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
is hereby dishonorably dismissed from 
the service of the United States for drunk- 
enness and desertion of his command while 
on picket guard.” The latter offense, of 
course, is one of the most serious a soldier 
can commit. Moreover, the record shows 
that Wagner did not desert his picket 
guard because he was drunk, but evidently 
in order that he might get drunk—at 
least, “he went to the camp of another 
regiment, where he had acquaintances 
and friends” and where a splendid debauch 
ensued. But the Senate Committee ig- 
nores this offense, and now recommends 
“relief which provides for admission, if 
desired, in any branch of the National 
Home for disabled volunteer soldiers and 
for a pensionable status as though the 
soldier’s final discharge from service had 
been honorable.” 

One could go on relating instances of 
this kind without end. The files of the 
military and pension committees of both 
Houses are.packed with them. The pur- 
pose of giving these few cases is not to 
rehearse once more a long familiar scandal, 
but merely to show that the abuse is still 
an active one. In private pension legis- 
lation, as in general laws, the Democrats 
have proved worthy successors of the 
Republicans. 
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A SURF BOARD WITH A PROPELLER 


SURF board, driven by bicycle 
pedals that are run by a motor boat 
propeller, with air tanks to keep it 

afloat, has been perfected recently at San 
Pedro, Cal. 

This surf board is shaped like a skee 
with the front end curved upward. 
The metal work is of bronze to prevent 
trusting. The two tanks keep it well up 
in the water, so that it is a good machine 
for life-saving work even where there is a 
heavy under-current, for it draws so little 
water that it can make headway where 
swimmers fail. The new “swimming skee,”’ 
as the inventor calls it, can be used in the 
roughest surf and waves, for it will climb 
the steepest breakers. It is a thrilling 
sport to ride the rollers and plunge down 
their long, glassy sides. Considerable 
speed may also be attained by this unique 
water craft. It gives to the ordinary 
swimmer many of the sensations which 
the Hawaiian natives gain from their 
marvelous skill with their surf boards. 
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SHOVELING MACHINE FOR MINES 


HERE is a mechanical shoveler, 

for use in ore and coal mines, that 
will excavate rock after it has been 

blasted in tunnels or open trenches, strip 
soil from horizontal mineral deposits, or 
take the place of stock house crews in blast 
furnace work. The machine is self-propel- 
ling forward and backward, at variable 
speeds; it may run ona track or be equipped 
with traction wheels; the shovel will work 
on either a smooth or rough floor, or will 
spade into the material above the floor, 
material can be shoveled in lumps as large 
as will go into the scoop, and only one man 
is required to operate the machine proper. 
The pit cars are backed under the 
rear end of the. conveyer, which swings 
laterally and will load cars on the same or 
on a parallel track. In a 6}-foot seam of 
coal, the machine averages 24 to 26 tons 
of coal an hour, including shifting of pit 
cars and moving of machine. In iron ore, 
about 40 tons an hour, shoveling time, and 
in lead ore about 180 to 200 tons per 8 hours. 
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THE MECHANICAL SHOVELER 


THE FRONT OF THE SHOVELER WHICH PICKS UP THE MATERIAL 


AND LOADS IT ON A CONVEYER 
SUBMARINE MOTOR SHIP CLEANER 


HE hulls of ocean ships begin to 
foul about ten weeks after docking. 
This foul accumulation of marine 
growth impairs the speed of a ship and 
increases the consumption of coal. The 


ordinary remedy for the removal of 
the marine growth is to place a 
ship in dry-dock. This costs money 
and takes time. But a new method 
which does away with the necessity 
of dry-docking has been tested in 
England. In this new method the 
cleaning is done by an electrically- 
driven. revolving brush, pressed 
against the ship’s side. The pro- 
peller is driven by the motor which 
rotates the brush. The apparatus 
is carried on a 30-foot flat-bottomed 
wooden barge with a 12-foot beam. 
An electric winch and controlling 
gear are placed amidships. Aft is 
the engine room which contains a 
gasolene engine, a dynamo, and the 
motor which drives the propeller 
of the barge. 

The actual cleaning gear consists 
of a gunmetal and aluminum bronze 
framework, carrying a_ revolving 
brush one foot in diameter and 5 
feet long, having fibre bristles 23 inches 
long. The motor, which runs at a speed 


of 2,500 revolutions a minute, drives the 
propeller at a speed of 280 revolutions, 


and the brush at a speed of 170 revolu- 
tions. The thrust of the propeller behind 
the brush ensures the brush being pressed 








FOR USE IN MINES 


REAR END OF THE 


MACHINE WHERE THE PIT CARS ARE AUTOMATICALLY LOADED FROM THE CONVEYER 
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well against the side of the vessel. 
Two air chambers are provided to 
reduce the weight of the brush and 
its accessories under \."1ter. 

In a test carried out at Ports- 
mouth, by request of the British 
admiralty, a warship having a: ton- 
nage of 15,000 tons was cleaned in 
six hours. 

MACHINE WEAVES AND 

STRETCHES WIRE FENCE 

HERE isa little motor-driven 
fence - building machine 
which weaves and puts up 
wire fencing at a speed of about 250 
feet an hour and can be equipped to 
build fences from 9 inches to 5 feet 
in height. Between 25 and 50 dif- 
ferent styles of fence can be made 











TO SWEEP SHIPS’ BOTTOMS 


by simply changing gears or leaving 4 prusH FOR REMOVING MARINE GROWTH FROM VESSELS 


out line wires. 
In building a fence with this type 

of machine the end and corner posts must 
be in place before the operation commences, 
but these posts may be placed at any dis- 
tance apart up to two miles. Wires to 
show the line of the fence are stretched 
along the ground before the machine com- 
mences to weave, but these are not fas- 


WITHOUT PUTTING THEM IN DRY-COCK 


tened to the posts until the mesh wire is 
woven in. The work of fastening the 
fencing to the posts is done just as fast as 
the weaving progresses. The weaving 
mechanism itself 1s simple. The line 
wires pass through tubes, just back of the 
hand of the operator, and the wire for 
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THE SWEEPER AT WORK 
THE MACHINE RECENTLY CLEANED A WARSHIP OF 15,000 TONS IN SIX HOURS 
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FOR WEAVING FENCES 
A DEVICE WHICH PUTS UP AND WEAVES A WIRE FENCE AT THE RATE OF 250 FEET AN HOUR 


weaving is carried on spools which make a 
figure-eight movement around the line 
wires as the machine travels ahead. Each 
spool holds 70 feet of wire and when one 


runs out it is quickly changed for a filled pool. 

The fact that each line wire is stretched 
separately makes a tight fence, no matter 
how hilly and uneven the land may be. 
A 143-horse-power gasolene engine operates 
the weaving mechanism and drives the 
machine ahead at the 
same time. The operator 
merely steers the machine 
and changes the spools 
when necessary. 
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A MOTOR-CYCLE MACHINE GUN 


UARTERMASTER Sergeant H. 

R. Northover, of the Nineti- 

eth Regiment of the Canadian 

militia, Fort Osborne barracks, 

Winnipeg, has designed a motor-cycle gun. 

He has mounted a Maxim gun on a side- 

car chassis which has a greater radius of 

effective action than other artillery. It 

can go as slow as infantry on the march 
or it can go at forty miles an hour. 

In trial manoeuvres the motor-cycle 

artillery was driven for two and a half 

hours through water and plowed fields. 
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MOTOR-CYCLE ARTILLERY 
A MAXIM GUN MOUNTED ON A MOTOR-CYCLE WHICH CAN BE DRIVEN AT FOUR TO FORTY MILES AN HOUR 





